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CARLHuBBELL.oftheN.Y.  Giants, 
likes  Camel’s  mildness 


BASEBALL 
Carl  Hubbell 


TENNIS 

George  M.  Lott,  Jr, 


ATHLETES  SAY: 

"THEYDOlTr 

GET 

YOURWINOr 


D 1 \ I N G 
Sam  Howard 


YOUlL  LIKE 


GOLF 

Bill  Mehlhorn  # 


SWIMMING 
Susan  ^■ILAS 


Read  ivhat  athletes  say  about  Camels 


KEEPING  IN  ■"CONDITION"  means  much  to  every  one 
in  enjoying  life  more.  Smoke  Camels,  the  cigarette  ath- 
letes say  never  upsets  the  nerves  or  disturbs  the  wind. 


The  fact  that  athletes  smoke  Camels  freely 
shows  how  mild  Camels  are.  For  athletes 
put  mildness  first.  As  Carl  Hubbell  says: 
"Camels  are  so  mild  that  no  matter  how 
many  I smoke  they  never  get  my  wind  or 
ruffle  my  nerves.” 

Here’s  Bill  Mehlhorn,  the  veteran  golfer: 
“From  years  of  experience,  I know  that 
Camels  will  never  get  my  wind.” 

And  George  M.  Lott,  Jr.,  dynamic  tennis 
star:  "Camels  never  take  the  edge  off  my 
condition  or  get  my  wind,  because  they 
are  mild.” 

Sam  Howard  and  Susan  Vilas,  among  the 
diving  and  swimming  champions,  and 
George  Barker,  the  track  star — all  agree  that 
Camels  do  not  disturb  their  nerves  or  wind. 

Why  this  inildness,  approved  by 
athletes,  is  important  to  you! 
Because  Camels  are  so  mild  . . . made  from 
more  costly  tobaccos  than  any  other  popu- 
lar brand... you  can  smoke  all  you  please. 
Athletes  are  agreed  that  Camels  do  not 
jangle  the  nerves  or  get  the  wind.  And 
you'll  find  that  your  taste  never  tires  of 
their  appealing  flavor. 


SO  MILD 

you  WANT 


• Camels  are  made  from  finer,  NfORE  EXPENSWE  TOBACCOS 
— Turkish  and  Domestic — than  any  other  popular  brand. 


(Signect)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


1^  1936,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 
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Mother — “Jane,  did  you  let  that  young  man  kiss 
you  last  night? 

Jane — “Well,  mother,  when  a young  man  comes 
all  the  way  from  Yonkers  to  see  me,  that’s  the  least 
I can  do  for  him.  ” 

Mom — “But  I thought  he  comes  from  Albany.” 
Jane — “Yes,  mother.” 

— Exchange 


Drinking  Song 

( 1 ) Come,  landlord,  spill  the  flowing  bowl 
And  drop  it  with  a crash; 

We  are  not  here  to  swill  its  beer 
So  toss  it  in  the  trash. 


(cho. ) 

Then  hoist  high  the  tankards  and  fill  them  with  tea; 
Here  s a health  to  Antonio,  to  Timothy  and  me. 

Let  the  hot  mellow  beverage 
Flow  free  and  flow  fast; 

May  the  sot  get  a hemorrhage 
We’ll  d rink  tea  to  the  last. 

Sing  loudly  the  melody,  quaff  deeply  the  cup 
Make  merry  with  Pekoe,  and  I’ll  set  ’em  up. 

With  a hey,  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny  no 
With  a hey  nonny  no,  hey  nonny  no. 

(2)  Forward,  man,  your  kettle  bring 

And  set  it  on  the  fire; 

Fetch  spoon  and  cup  and  let  us  sup 
Tis  tea  we  all  require. 

(cho. ) 

(3)  Now  pour  us  that  and  pour  it  hot 

And  bring  us  lemon  too. 

And  we  ll  cry  “wheel  ” for  Lipton’s  tea 
Or  China  tea  will  do. 

(cho.)  ., 

(4)  Aye,  sing  a sigh  for  beer  and  ale. 

Two  agents  of  the  devil; 

We  jolly  make  with  tea  and  cake, 

Our  heads  are  clear  and  level. 

(cho. ) 

(5)  Be  thankful,  friends,  for  fragrant  drink 

For  weed  in  water  soaked; 

Together  raise  the  choral  praise 
By  steaming  cup  evoked. 

(cho.)  Q.Q.M. 
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A Twist  of  The  Dial 

by  Manheimer 

Many  an  eager  ear  is  turned  toward  the 
loudspeaker  now  that  fall  is  here  again.  New- 
er, bigger,  better,  more  talented  programs 
are  scheduled  for  your  entertainment. 

JACK  BENNY  starts  the  stream  of  amusement 
off  with  a bang  with  his  half  hour  program  at  7:00 
over  WJZ.  Johnny  Green  is  now  ably  assisting  with 
his  orchestra,  and  Michael  Bartlett  is  taking  Frank 
Parker’s  place  on  the  vocals.  Michael  is  a little  bet- 
ter as  a comedian  than  the  top  of  Frankie’s  head. 
Did  you  know  that  Jack  Benny  was  once  on  the  stage 
as  a violinist?  That  was  back  around  1908.  Says  he, 
“My  father  gave  me  a violin  and  a monkey  wrench. 
He  told  me  not  to  take  chances.  Plumbing  isn’t  a 
bad  business.  ” He  must  have  changed  his  mind.  Jack 
still  carries  his  violin  to  rehearsals,  but  he  seldom 
uses  it. 

A NEW  PROGRAM  at  7:30  could  be  improved 
on  a little.  At  this  time  WABC  presents  Phil  Baker, 
Beetle  and  Bottle,  the  Seven  G’s  and  Hal  Kemp’s 
orchestra.  It  would  be  much  nicer  if  Phil  and  his 
stooges  wouldn’t  take  up  so  much  time  and  give 
Hal  Kemp  a break.  Eddie  Cantor  once  more  jokes 
for  us  at  8:00.  This  year  however,  it  is  over  WABC, 
and  his  accompanists  are  guest  orchestras.  Every- 
body knows  Eddie,  so  what  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  him. 

GUY  LOMBARDO  and  his  orchestra  furnish 
about  the  only  music  we  have  for  Monday  night. 
This  is  at  8:00  over  WEAF. 

Music  fills  the  air  for  the  Tuesday  night  audience. 
Leo  Reisman  starts  the  ball  rolling  with  his  pro- 
gram over  WEAF  at  8:00.  Isham  Jones,  Loretta 
Lee,  and  the  Eaton  Boys  do  their  stuff  for  WOR  at 
8:30.  There  seems  to  be  a little  competition  in  the 
air  at  9:00.  The  Camel  Caravan  strides  into  the 
picture  with  Glen  Grey  and  the  Casa  Loma  Boys, 
Deane  Janis  who  warbles  a mean  song,  and  Walter 
O’Keefe  to  tickle  your  ears  via  WABC.  Ben  Bernie 
plus  weekly  guest  stars  tries  the  same  over  WEAF. 
Of  course,  Fred  Waring,  Stoopnagle  and  Bud  and 
the  rest  of  that  gang  are  broadcasting  from  WABC 
for  an  hour  at  9:30.  You  can  always  count  on  this 
program  for  real  diversified  entertainment. 

FOR  SOME  CRAZY  comedy.  Burns  and  Allen 
are  there  for  your  pleasure  over  WABC  at  8:30 
Wednesday.  That  same  evening  at  1 0:30  Ray  Noble 


and  his  orchestra,  which  seems  to  be  getting  more 
popular  all  of  the  time,  broadcasts  from  WEAF.  Ray 
has  just  extended  his  present  contract  to  allow  him 
to  round  out  34  broadcasts.  Also,  when  the  “Pause 
That  Refreshes’’  program  resumes  its  broadcasts 
shortly,  he  will  be  on  hand  to  provide  the  music.  The 
fact  that  Jack  Hylton  is  soon  to  be  imported  from 
England  and  will  invade  Ray’s  field  doesn’t  seem 
to  worry  him. 

RUDY  VALLEE  (or  Hubert  Prior  Vallee,  if  you 
want  his  real  name)  electrifies  the  ether  at  8:00 
Thursday  through  WEAF.  Rudy’s  show  includes  a 
lot  of  good  music,  drama,  and  comedy.  Paul  White- 
man  leads  his  array  of  guest  artists  in  a fine  hour 
program  from  the  WEAF  studios  at  10:00.  How- 
ever, Paul  is  soon  retiring  his  program  from  the  air 
to  tour  the  country  with  a modern  music  (or  what 
do  you  call  it?)  orchestra,  so  Bing  Crosby  and  the 
Dorsey  Brothers’  orchestra  (you  might  say  Jimmy 
Dorsey’s  orchestra,  since  Tommy  now  has  a band 
of  his  own)  will  take  his  place. 

THE  “COLLEGE  PROM”  filters  through  your 
loudspeaker  via  WJZ  at  8:30  Friday.  Red  Nichols 
acompanies  Ruth  Etting,  and  guest  speakers  from 
various  colleges  tell  you  about  sundry  athletics.  Rich- 
ard Himber  broadcasts  for  Studebaker  at  10:00. 
Another  program  dedicated  to  all  you  collegians  is 
in  the  form  of  the  Campus  Review  at  10:30.  The 
Mills  Brothers  warble  a mean  bit  of  harmony.  Art 

continued  on  page  13 
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Marooned  with  a Mental  Mammy? 


W HEN  a tropical  typhoon  traps  you  on  a desert  isle  with  a muddle- 
minded  cavalier,  don’t  waste  away  waiting  for  the  rescue. 
Relax!  . . . Light  a sunny- smooth  Old  Gold.  Its  mellow  fragranee 
will  soothe  your  nerves  and  turn  your  predicament  into  a paradise. 


0>.LY  FINE  OLD  TOHACCO  can  give  that  natural  aroma  nnd  fragrance  of  Old  Gold  cigarettes 

AT  TRYING  TIMES.  . . .TRY  A Snvootk  OLD  GOLD 
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Johnnie’s  Barber  Shop 

Students’  Barber 

NEXT  TO  GLOBE-TIMES 

THREE  CHAIRS 


KING  COAL  CO. 

JVe  Sell 

THE  BEST  COAL  MINED 
Phone  2000 


THE  OLD 

SUN  INN 

Hotel  — Restaurant 
Coffee  Shop  and  Taproom 

GOOD  FOOD  and  DRINK 
AT  SENSIBLE  PRICES 

Hardy  Kieffer,  Proprietor 


JAKE 

SCHMERIN’S 

SERVICE  STATION 

Courteous  Complete  Service 
Speedy  and  Efficient 
Convenient  to  the  Campus 

(Opposite  the  Post  Office) 


Caller — Is  your  mother  engaged? 

Little  Boy — I think  she’s  married. 

— Pointer 


We  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  this  incident 
because  we  were  there  when  it  happened.  After  one 
of  our  classes  the  other  day  a fellow  went  up  to  the 
prof  and  said,  “I  came  into  class  about  three  min- 
utes after  roll  was  called  yesterday,  so  I wonder  if 
you  would  mark  me  present?  ” The  prof  looked  at 
him  queerly  and  then  remarked,  “That’s  funny, 
there  was  no  class  yesterday.’’ 

— Cornell  Widow 


Doctor — Congratulations,  Governor,  you’re  the 
father  of  triplets. 

Governor — I demand  a recount. 

— Pointer 


CHEVROLET 

The  Aristocrat  of  the 
Loir  Priced  Cars 

Hauser  Chevrolet  Co. 

324  W.  FOURTH  STREET  2637  EASTON  AVENUE 

PHONE  5500 
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Most  Probably 

“Didn’t  you  have  a brother  in 
this  course  last  year?” 

“No  sir;  it  was  I.  I’m  taking  it 
over  again.’’ 

“Extraordinary  resemblance, 
though  — extraordinary!  ” 

— Yowl 


Plebe — “What  do  you  repair 
shoes  with?  ” 

Cobbler — “Hide.  ” 

Plebe — “Why  should  1 hide?  ” 
Cobbler — “Hide,  Hide!  The 
cow’s  outside!  ” 

Plebe — “Let  her  come  in.  I’m 
not  afraid.” 

— Yale  Record 


EPITAPH 

Four  Brandies 
Three  Ryes 
Two  Scotches 
One  Bier. 


“What  a loud  tie.  It  looks  like 
it  came  from  the  tomb  of  King 
Tut!” 

“It  ought  to.  My  mummy  gave 
it  to  me.  ” 


“Oj^cer,  I’ve  lost  my  pay 
and  my  aunt’s  pay.” 

'^^Lady,  this  is  no  time  for 
hog  latin.” 


Ir  tile  sour  notes  of  tliat  stewy  old 
pipe  make  you  gasp  and  gag,  re- 
mind the  smoker  that  pipes — like 
pianos  have  got  to  he  kept  tuned. 
Let  him  scrape  out  the  howl,  ream 
out  the  stem,  fill  up  vvi  th  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Smoking  Tobacco,  and  the 
pleasant  aroma  of  clean  Kentucky 
Burleys  rvi  11  fill  the  air.  By  hard 
work  (and  a little  luck)  we’ve  found 
a blend  that  is  noticeably  milder  to 
the  tongue  anel  sweet  music  to  the 
nose.  It’s  kept  fresh  in  heavy  gold 
foil.  Try  a tin  and  sing  for  joy. 

Brown  & Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  W-510 


Bum:  “Say,  buddy,  could  you 
let  me  have  a dime  for  a cup  of 
coffee  ? ’’ 

Wise  man:  “A  dime?  1 thought 
coffee  was  only  a nickel.  ” 

Bum:  “I  know,  but  I gotta 

date.  ” 

— Widow 


Smokin^obacco 

PIPEAttoCIGARETTeS 


SIR  WALTER 

RALEIGH 


w io 
take  care  0^ . 

^owr  PIPE 


....  FREE 
BOOKLET 

tells  how  to  make 
your  pipe  taste 
better,  sweeter. 
Write  for  a copy. 


It's  15?^— AND  IT’S  MILDER 


— ^ 5 
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Eugene  Gifford  Grace 

hy  Charles  McCoy 


IN  tribute  to  Eugene  Grace,  when  presented  as 
candidate  for  his  Alma  Mater’s  honorary  degree 
of  Electrical  Engineer  in  192  7,  these  introduc- 
tory words  of  William  Esty  represent  a fitting 
eulogy:  "Graduating  at  the  head  of  his  class  from 
Lehigh  University  with  a degree  of  Electrical  En- 
gineer in  1 899,  Mr.  Grace’s  career  even  as  an  un- 
degraduate was  pro- 
phetic of  his  later 
achievements.  H e 
excelled  both  in  the 
classroom  and  on  the 
athletic  field.  TTius, 
early,  two  keys  of 
success  were  his: 
thoroughness  and 
leadership.  ” 

In  a sincerely  jo- 
vial, informal  way 
Eugene  Grace  min- 
gles fun  with  serious- 
ness in  speaking  of 
these  days  at  Lehigh. 

Entering  as  a fresh- 
man from  Penning- 
ton Seminary,  where 
he  and  Bosey  Reiter 
were  classmates,  Mr. 

Grace  worked  until 
honors  both  intellec- 
tual and  athletic  were 
his.  In  addition  to 
his  attainment  of  the 
V a 1 e d ictorianship, 

Mr.  Grace,  or  Gene 
to  his  collegemates, 
was  the  baseball 
team’s  captain  for 
two  years. 

In  an  interview  for  this  magazine  Mr.  Grace 
brought  out  many  reminiscences  which  indicate  that 
college  activities  have  pretty  much  the  same  pat- 
tern from  year  to  year.  He  recalled  that  Lehigh’s 
baseball  teams  of  the  nineties  used  to  make  "hon- 
est-to-goodness  southern  trips  ” during  the  Easter 
vacation,  and  he  remembered  hitting  a home  run  in 
the  Virginia  game  of  ’98,  that  won  the  game. 


Baseball  to  Mr.  Grace,  is  still  a great  game.  But 
college  days  are  over  and  with  them  the  diamond 
has  given  way  to  the  grandstand.  As  a participant  in 
sport,  Mr.  Grace  is  now  numbered  among  the  golf- 
ers. He  considers  this  an  ideal  game,  not  only  for 
those  whose  days  of  more  strenuous  activity  have 
passed,  but  also  for  the  modern  college  man.  In  the 

future,  he  assured, 
there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  golf  from 
becoming  a major 
sport  in  American 
colleges. 

Mr.  Grace  contin- 
ued his  praise  for 
sports  as  a whole  and 
baseball  in  particu- 
lar. Without  hesita- 
tion he  placed  his 
p a r t i c i p a tion  in 
sports  on  a par  with 
his  scholastic  instruc- 
tion as  a basis  of 
thorough  education. 

Asked  about  his 
achievements  at  col- 
lege, Mr.  Grace  was 
modest,  but  definite. 
He  spoke  of  the 
work  which  was  a 
necessary  prelimin- 
ary to  his  scholastic 
honors.  And  h i s 
teammates  even  to- 
day recall  how  Gene 
used  every  spare  mo- 
ment of  the  long  and 
tiresome  baseball 

trips  as  periods  of  study. 

In  the  proverbial  “good  old  days  ” unscheduled 
"episodes”  were  not  at  all  lacking.  “You  know,  we 

used  to  raise  particular  , well,  we  used  to  get 

out  of  bounds  at  times.  ” Mr.  Grace  laughingly  rem- 
inisced. "There  was  an  abundance  of  very  acute 
hazing  activity,  sometimes  overdone,’’  he  continued 
in  a milder  tone.  He  recalled  two  freshmen  who 

continued  on  page  29 
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Death  and  Alexis 

hy  George  Ytmko 


■ WALKED  up  to  the  desk  with  that  little  swagger 
1 had  learned  to  cultivate.  Star  reporters  in  the 
days  of  press  associations  were  becoming  pretty 
scarce,  and  I felt  1 had  a certain  right  in  accentuat- 
ing the  prominent  niche  I had  carved  for  myself  on 
the  staff  of  the  Examiner. 

“Read  this  clipping,”  the  phlegmatic  city  editor 
told  me,  handing  me  a newspaper  article  dated  ten 
days  ago. 

1 glanced  at  the  printed  paragraph  and  read:  “Dr. 
Ralph  Stanley  Willard  of  Hollywood,  who  has  re- 
ported successfully  bringing  back  to  life  a dead  mon- 
key, has  announced  that  he  is  now  ready  to  experi- 
ment with  human  beings.  One  person  has  already 
volunteered,  a Petrov  C.  Alexis  of  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Willard  will  begin  the  experiment  within  the 
next  two  weeks.” 

1 looked  up  at  the  editor,  expecting  to  find  him 
grinning  and  telling  me  to  write  a small  feature 
about  pseudo-scientists;  instead  1 was  astonished  at 
his  seriousness  as  he  elaborated  on  my  mission. 

“Don’t  laugh  at  that  article,  ” he  said.  “Dr.  Wil- 
lard’s research  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  leading  medical  association  in  the  country. 
Not  only  that,  but  Willard  himself  doesn’t  want  to 
be  bothered  with  reporters,  and  because  of  that  has 
selected  the  Examiner  to  represent  all  the  newspa- 
pers as  he  conducts  his  experiment.  Maybe  it’ll  flop, 
probably,  at  that.  But  should  it  succeed  — well  1 
don’t  have  to  tell  you  what  that  means  to  us.  ” 

I almost  blushed  at  the  implied  compliment.  With 
great  will  power  1 kept  from  telling  him  that  1 
thought  he  was  becoming  senile.  And  five  minutes 
later  I was  off  to  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Stanley  Wil- 
lard, where  reincarnation  was  to  be  attempted. 

Being,  as  I before  intimated,  a reporter  with  no 
small  amount  of  experience  behind  him,  I had  auto- 
matically become  a cynic  and  had  classified  the 
young  Dr.  Willard  as  a fakir  with  a Russian  accom- 
plice. After  numerous  petty  obstacles  were  over- 
come, I finally  secured  an  audience  with  the  research 
scientist,  an  audience  that  immediately  impressed 
me  with  his  sobriety  and  simplicity.  Here  was  a 
man,  1 felt,  who  knew  how  to  play  his  cards  and 
how  to  play  them  well.  It  was  up  to  me  to  see  that 
his  bluff  was  called. 


When  1 had  explained  my  “raison  d’etre  ” to  him 
he  smiled  and  remarked,  “Probably  you  have  dis- 
missed this  research  of  mine  as  a little  publicity 
stunt.  I shall  not  try  to  refute  it.  You  will  be  present 
throughout  the  whole  experiment.  If  then  you  think 
it  a trickery,  write  it  as  such,  but  if  not  ...” 

I confess  his  self-assurance  bewildered  me. 

The  next  day  1 spent  with  Alexis,  the  human 
guinea  pig.  I walked,  talked,  ate  with  him,  and  de- 
spite the  most  careful  cross-examination  I could  find 
no  trace  of  deceit.  Instead  I found  him  a thoughtful, 
rather  melancholy  individual,  not  particularly  car- 
ing whether  the  experiment  was  successful  or  not, 
only  wishing  to  do  one  useful  act  before  death  set- 
tled over  him  for  eternity.  Yet  despite  his  nonchal- 
ant air,  a certain  indefinable  uneasiness  crept  over 
him,  as  the  day  waned,  bringing  ever  closer  that 
morning  when  he  had  his  appointed  date  with 
Death.  1 could  not  help  staring  at  him  at  every  op- 
portunity and  wondering  if  this  human  being  would 
still  be  human  when  he  came  back.  You  see,  even 
I was  becoming  to  unconsciously  accept  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  experiment. 

And  then  that  morning  arrived.  I shall  never  for- 
get the  blazing  glory  of  that  sun.  I shall  always  re- 
member that  simple  scene  when  we  all  gathered  in 
the  working  chamber.  Besides  myself  there  was 
Alexis,  an  assistant,  a visiting  doctor,  and  a notary 
public.  I was  the  only  one  present,  1 believe,  who 
detected  the  ironical  situation  of  the  waiver  being 
signed  in  face  of  constant  assurances  by  the  self- 
possessed  scientist  that  “everything  will  work  out 
as  planned.  ” 

1 watched  Alexis  undress  as  the  reason  for  his 
mad  adventure  kept  tumbling  in  my  mind:  “I  want 
to  know  what  happens  after  death.  ” 

Not  a novel  wish,  I thought,  and  one  which  he 
would  soon  know.  But  would  he  be  brought  back 
to  life  to  tell  of  this  . . . this  . . . the  enormity  of  the 
thought  defied  mere  words. 

1 stood  motionless  three  feet  from  the  table.  The 
room  was  sparkling  white;  the  air  intoxicatingly 
clear  and  exhilarating  in  the  morning  dew.  My  mind, 
stimulated  by  such  a God-like  nectar,  drank  in  wild 
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-And  Sudden  Death 


This  article,  nritten  especially  for  The  Reader’s  Digest,  is 
reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers 


PUBLICIZING  the  total  of  motoring  injuries  — 
almost  a million  last  year,  with  36,000  deaths — 
never  gets  to  first  base  in  jarring  the  motorist 
into  a realization  of  the  appalling  risks  of  motoring. 
He  d oes  not  translate  dry  statistics  into  a reality  of 
blood  and  agony. 

Figures  exclude  the  pain  and  horror  of  savage 


cident  you  may  have  witnessed  is  no  isolated  horror. 
That  sort  of  thing  happens  every  hour  of  the  day, 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  If  you  really  felt 
that,  perhaps  the  stickful  of  type  in  Monday’s  paper 
recording  that  a total  of  29  local  citizens  were  killed 
in  week-end  crashes  would  rate  something  more 
than  a perfunctory  tut-tut  as  you  turn  back  to  the 


mutilation  — which  means  they  leave  out  the  point. 
They  need  to  be  brought  closer  home.  A passing 
look  at  a bad  smash  or  the  news  that  a fellow  you 
had  lunch  with  last  week  is  in  a hospital  with  a brok- 
en back  will  make  any  driver  but  a born  fool  slow 
down  at  least  temporarily.  But  what  is  needed  is  a 
vivid  and  sustained  realization  that  every  time  you 
step  on  the  throttle,  death  gets  in  beside  you,  hope- 
fully waiting  for  his  chance.  That  single  horrible  ac- 


sports  page. 

An  enterprising  judge  now  and  again  sentences 
reckless  drivers  to  tour  the  accident  end  of  a city 
morgue.  But  even  a mangled  body  on  a slab,  wax- 
ily  portraying  the  consequences  of  bad  motoring 
judgment,  isn’t  a patch  on  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent itself.  No  artist  working  on  a safety  poster 
would  dare  depict  that  in  full  detail. 

That  picture  would  have  to  include  motion-picture 
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and  sound  effects,  too  — the  flopping,  pointless  ef- 
forts of  the  injured  to  stand  up;  the  queer,  grunting 
noises;  the  steady,  panting  groaning  of  a human 
being  with  pain  creeping  up  on  him  as  the 
shock  wears  off.  It  should  portray  the  slack  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  a man,  drugged  with  shock,  star- 
ing at  the  Z-twist  in  his  broken  leg,  the  insane 
crumpled  effect  of  a child’s  body  after  its  bones  are 
crushed  inward,  a realistic  portrait  of  an  hysterical 
woman  with  her  screaming  mouth  opening  a hole 
in  the  bloody  drip  that  fills  her  eyes  and  runs  off 
her  chin.  Minor  details  would  include  the  raw  ends 
of  bones  protruding  through  flesh  in  compound  frac- 
tures, and  the  dark  red.  oozing  surfaces  where 
clothes  and  skin  were  flayed  off  at  once. 

Those  are  all  standard,  everyday  sequels  to  the 
modern  passion  for  going  places  in  a hurry  and  tak- 
ing a chance  or  two  by  the  way.  If  ghosts  could  be 
put  to  a useful  purpose,  every  bad  stretch  of  road  in 
the  United  States  would  greet  the  oncoming  motor- 
ists with  groans  and  screams  and  the  educational 
spectacle  of  ten  or  a dozen  corpses,  all  sizes,  sexes 
and  ages,  lying  horribly  still  on  the  bloody  grass. 

Last  year  a state  trooper  of  my  acquaintance  stop- 
ped a big  red  Hispano  for  speeding.  Papa  was  ob- 
viously a responsible  person,  obviously  set  for  a 
pleasant  week-end  with  his  family  — so  the  officer 
cut  into  papa’s  well-bred  expostulations:  “I’ll  let 
you  off  this  time,  but  if  you  keep  on  this  way,  you 
won’t  last  long.  Get  going  — but  take  it  easier.  ” 
Later  a passing  motorist  hailed  the  trooper  and  asked 
if  the  red  Hispano  had  got  a ticket.  “No,  ” said  the 
trooper,  “I  hated  to  spoil  their  party.  ” “Too  bad 
you  didn’t,  ” said  the  motorist,  “1  saw  you  stop 
them  — and  then  I passed  that  car  again  50  miles 
up  the  line.  It  still  makes  me  feel  sick  at  my  stom- 
ach. The  car  was  all  folded  up  like  an  accordion  — 
the  color  was  about  all  there  was  left.  They  were  all 
dead  but  one  of  the  kids  — and  he  wasn’t  going  to 
live  to  the  hospital.” 

Maybe  it  will  make  you  sick  at  your  stomach, 
too.  But  unless  you’re  a heavy-footed  incurable,  a 
good  look  at  the  picture  the  artist  wouldn’t  dare 
paint,  a first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  results  of 
mixing  gasoline  with  speed  and  bad  judgment,  ought 
to  be  well  worth  your  while.  I can’t  help  it  if  the 
facts  are  revolting.  If  you  have  the  nerve  to  drive 
fast  and  take  chances,  you  ought  to  have  the  nerve 
to  take  the  appropriate  cure.  You  can’t  ride  an  am- 
bulance or  watch  the  doctor  working  on  the  vic- 
tim in  the  hospital,  but  you  can  read. 

The  automobile  is  treacherous,  just  as  a cat  is.  It 
is  tragically  difficult  to  realize  that  it  can  become 
the  deadliest  missile.  As  enthusiasts  tell  you,  it  makes 


65  feel  like  nothing  at  all.  But  65  an  hour  is  100 
feet  a second,  a speed  which  puts  a viciously  unjus- 
tified responsibility  on  brakes  and  human  reflexes, 
and  can  instantly  turn  this  docile  luxury  into  a mad 
bull  elephant. 

Collision,  turnover  or  sideswipe,  each  type  of  ac- 
cident produces  either  a shattering  dead  stop  or  a 
crashing  change  of  direction  — and,  since  the  oc- 
cupant — meaning  you  — continues  in  the  old  di- 
rection at  the  original  speed,  every  surface  and  angle 
of  the  car’s  interior  immediately  becomes  a batter- 
ing, tearing  projectile,  aimed  squarely  at  you  — in- 
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Temptation 

by  Sidney  Lewis 


Mr.  HERKIMER  gave  the  fine  old  pocket 
watch  in  his  hand  a final  brush  sweep  and 
snapped  the  case  into  place.  The  ornate  back 
he  carefully  wiped  with  a chamois  and  polished  the 
crystal  front  until  the  glass  sparkled.  While  he  fing- 
ered the  elaborate  gold  tracery  of  the  timepiece,  he 
mentally  calculated  how  long  it  had  been  carried  to 
and  from  plowing.  Twenty-five  years,  and,  with 
luck,  it  would  last  twenty-five  more.  Watches  were 
made  heavy  for  wear  and  not  thin  for  beauty  in 

1910. 


Placing  the  watch  gently  on  the  workbench,  he 
arose  and  walked  to  the  tiny  window  at  the  back  of 
the  shop.  Herkimer’s  Jewelry  Store  itself  was  a thin 
slice  of  real  estate  in  the  two  block  business  section 
of  Zieglertown;  its  width  was  not  more  than  ten  feet 
and  its  depth  not  more  than  twenty-two.  For  a shop 
in  which  to  ply  the  delicate  art  of  watch-repairing 
Mr.  Herkimer  allowed  himself  barely  room  to  turn 
about.  He  was  satisfied,  however,  with  very  little 
space,  and  it  was  in  the  shop  that  most  of  his  time 
was  spent.  Often  he  stood  as  he  was  standing  now, 
at  the  tiny  window,  resting  his  eyes  by  counting  the 
clouds  in  the  sky  or  the  blooms  on  his  two  prim  lilac 
bushes.  In  the  spring,  especially  when  the  spring  was 
still  new  and  yet  in  perfect  flower,  he  would  usually 
stand  at  the  window  somewhat  longer  than  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  May,  and  Mr.  Herkimer  was  watching  the 
dizzy  gyrations  of  a butterfly  about  his  lilacs  when 
a sharp  banging  of  the  screen  door  told  him  that  a 
customer  was  entering  and  a faint  fragrance  of  per- 
fume conveyed  the  further  information  that  the  cus- 
tomer was  a woman.  A strange  woman,  thought  Mr. 
Herkimer,  for  he  recognized  the  odor  as  Nuit  de 
Noel.  Ladies  of  Zieglertown  used  Coty’s  and  Houbi- 
gant’s  and  Evening  in  Paris  if  they  were  ladies,  and 
stronger,  cheaper  types  if  they  were  not. 

The  woman  was  a stranger,  Mr.  Herkimer  no- 
ticed as  he  brushed  aside  the  chintz  curtain  that  sep- 
arated the  shop  from  the  narrow  display  room.  She 
was  quite  large,  but  excessively  voluptuous  rather 
than  excessively  heavy.  Her  hair  was  a startling, 
though  natural,  silvery  blonde;  her  face  was  sharp- 
nosed, thin-lipped,  and  smooth-cheeked;  her  eyes 


had  a fixed  stare  of  excitement.  Her  beauty  was  at 
least  fifteen  years  old,  Mr.  Herkimer  decided,  and 
of  the  type  that  needed  great  pains  in  preservation. 
He  wondered  who  she  was,  how  she  lived,  and  what 
she  had  come  to  buy. 

“1  noticed  you  have  some  very  attractive  ear- 
rings in  the  window,”  she  said  in  a soft  voice  with 
sharp  edges.  “I’d  like  to  see  a pair  of  them  — the 
ones  of  bluish  pearl,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“Why  no,  not  at  all,  ” said  Mr.  Herkimer.  He 
fished  the  ornamental  globes  out  of  the  window  and 
laid  them  on  a plush  pad  that  covered  a corner  of 
the  long  showcase.  The  woman  stripped  her  hands 
of  thin  cotton  gloves  and  fingered  the  earrings  as 
good  earrings  should  be  fingered. 

‘‘And  the  price?  ” 

“Eight  and  a half  dollars.  They’re  La  Tosca 
pearls,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I know.”  She  bit  her  lips  in  indecision. 
“Eight  and  a half  dollars  is  almost  more  than  1 can 
afford  right  now  ...”  The  woman  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  said  sharply,  “How  about  taking  some 
of  it  out  in  trade?” 

“1  don’t  understand  you,”  Mr.  Herkimer  said,  al- 
though he  was  pretty  sure  he  did. 

“I’m  only  going  to  be  in  town  a few  nights,  but  1 
can  show  you  a plenty  good  time  if  you’ll  take  five 
dollars  off  the  price.” 

Mr.  Herkimer  was  under  forty-five  and  no  prude, 
but  his  answer  came  quick  and  emphatic.  “I’m  sorry, 
but  I can’t  do  business  that  way.”  Somewhat  angrily 
he  prepared  to  return  the  earrings  to  the  window. 

“Wait  a minute,  don’t  get  me  wrong,  ” the  wo- 
man said.  “I  only  wanted  to  save  a little  money  — 
you  can’t  blame  me  for  that.  The  earrings  are  worth 
the  money;  I’ll  take  them.  ” She  found  a ten  dollar 
bil  in  her  purse  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Herkimer.  The 
purchase  wrapped  and  change  received,  she  said 
goodbye  and  walked  briskly  out. 

Mr.  Herkimer’s  goodbye  was  a little  tardy,  for 
the  woman  had  already  passed  out  of  sight.  The 
suddenness  of  the  incident  rather  overwhelmed  him. 
Within  the  space  of  a few  seconds  he  had  been  pre- 
sented with,  and  had  spurned  temptation.  He  knew 
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I LX’K!”,  snorted  Doc  Hadley. 
I “Nonsense!  There  is  no  such 

""  tiling.  This  universe  is  gov- 
erned by  a system  of  physical  laws 
which  exclude  any  such  thing  as  luck 
or  chance.  That  ball  fell  in  the  cup 
because  Ned’s  driver  hit  it  at  a cer- 
tain angle  and  with  a certain  force. 
Because  the  green  was  dry,  and  be- 
cause it  had  just  been  rolled.  Be- 
cause of  a lot  of  reasons.  But  not  be- 
cause of  any  vague  reason  called 
luck.” 

His  statement  was  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  during  our  usual  Sat- 
urday afternoon  foresome,  I had 
made  an  eagle  on  the  fourteenth 
hole.  As  a result,  the  four  of  us.  Doe, 
Tom  Blakely,  Gyp  Manners  and 
myself,  were  sitting  around  one  of 
the  stone  tables  on  the  porch  of  the 
club,  celebrating  my  feat  with  high- 
balls and  a spirited  discussion. 

“Well,”  said  Gyp,  raising  his  glass 
and  squinting  through  the  amber  li- 
quid out  across  the  lawn  that  sloped 
down  to  the  first  tee,  “call  it  wdiat 
you  will,  but  as  for  me,  a thing  so 
improbable  as  making  a hole  in  one, 
can  only  be  explained  by  calling  it 
luck.  What  do  you  say,  Tom?” 

Tom  did  not  immediately  answer 
Gyp,  but  sat  wdth  his  eyes  half-shut, 
holding  his  glass  elose  to  his  bulging 
waist-line.  He  remained  that  way  for 
a minute  or  so,  and  then,  before  he 
spoke,  he  took  a long  sip  of  his 
drink.  Bending  forwmrd,  he  placed 
his  glass  on  the  table  and  then  set- 
tled back  in  his  chair. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind. 


Pigeon  Post 

by  John  McCornb 

Gyp,”  he  said  slowly.  There  are 
some  things  which  happen  in  this 
world  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  reality  of  a something  which 
we  choose  to  call  luck  or  chance.” 

By  this  time  we  all  knew  that 
Tom  had  a story  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  and  that,  if  we  handled  him 
properly,  we  could  get  it  out.  Doc 
elected  to  do  the  baiting. 

“Then  you  mean  to  say,  Tom,” 
asked  Doc,  “that  you  know  of  a case 
which  happened  which  defies  a nat- 
ural explanation?  That  the  result 
did  not  have  definite  causes,  and  had 
to  be  explained  in  terms  of  luck?” 

“I  do,”  answered  Tom,  still  speak- 
ing slowly.  “i\t  least,  all  the  knowm, 
equatahle  factors  of  causation  were 
not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  explain 
the  result.” 

At  this  point  I started  to  ask  a 
question,  but  had  done  no  more  than 
clear  my  throat,  when  I received  a 
kick  on  the  shin  that  made  me  wince, 
and  glancing  across  the  table,  I saw 
Doc  glaring  at  me  warningly.  Con- 
sequently I followed  the  other’s  ex- 
ample and  attacked  my  highball  wdtb 
the  enthusiasm  of  a confirmed  alco- 
holic. And  then,  just  as  the  tension 
of  silence  was  beginning  to  pull, 
Tom  continued. 

“The  incident  I have  in  mind  took 
place  dowm  in  Syria,  right  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  I wmn’t  bore  you 
w'ith  the  story  of  how'  I happened 
to  land  dowm  there.  It  will  he  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  I found  myself 
about  a hundred  miles  north  of  Alep- 
po, doing  surveying  for  a French  oil 
concern.  There  w'ere  about  twelve 
other  wdiite  men  in  camp,  all  engin- 
eers, and  we  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  a government  official.  Ma- 
jor Dupres.  The  company  w’as  under 
contract  to  the  government.” 

“This  Dupres  was  rather  a 


strange  case.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  stood  six  feet,  he  had  the 
hands  and  voice  of  a woman.  And  al- 
though he  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
army,  he  had  never  lost  his  ideals  of 
the  perfect  gentleman.  Also,  he  W'as 
top-notch  when  it  came  to  engineer- 
ing. He  kept  that  camp  on  the  hump 
every  minute  of  the  day,  including 
the  blacks  who  were  not  over  anxious 
to  work.” 

“Moreover,  Dupres  wms  possessed 
of  that  ability  to  get  things  done  in 
si)ite  of  red  tape,  wdiich  is  a big  as- 
set for  any  man  in  government  work. 
When  we  first  wmnt  dowm  to  Aleppo, 
we  would  have  been  tied  up  for 
w'eeks  before  we  could  have  gotten 
started  if  it  had  not  heen  for  him. 
You  see,  there  was  a sanitation  com- 
mission in  Aleppo  in  charge  of  a i\Ia- 
jor  Demerest.  He  wanted  to  innocu- 
late  all  the  men  in  our  party  before 
we  went  out  into  the  brush,  but  Du- 
pres put  his  foot  down  on  that.  He 
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knew  wliat  a camp  of  engineers  full 
of  typhoid  virus  would  be  like.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  that  was  that  none  of 
the  men  from  camp  could  enter  Al- 
eppo on  leave,  without  first  having 
an  examination.  This,  of  course, 
caused  plenty  of  hard  feeling  be- 
tween Duj)res  and  Demerest,  but 
Dupres  felt  that  the  examinations 
were  better  than  a camp  full  of  half- 
sick  men.  Also,  Dupres  felt  that  he 
had  gained  his  point,  and  that  was  a 
big  satisfaction  to  a man  like  him.” 

“But  I don’t  wish  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  Dupres  was  completely 
hard-boiled,”  continued  Tom.  “He 
had  his  soft  side.  That  was  his  wife. 
He  had  brought  her  along  to  Alep- 
po from  Paris,  for  he  expeeted  this 
job  to  last  for  about  two  years.  Of 
course  he  couldn’t  bring  her  out  to 
cam}),  but  there  was  a comfortable 
boarding  house  in  Ale})})0  run  by  an 
old  Dutchman.  Before  Du})res  left 
.\le})})0  for  cam})  he  saw  that  his 
wife’s  room  was  furnished  with  the 
best  that  the  stores  of  Ale})})0  had 
to  offer.  He  even  managed  to  get  her 
an  American  victrola,  which  at  that 
time  in  Syria  M'as  the  height  of  lux- 
ury.” 

.\s  Tom  })aused  in  his  story  to  take 
a drink,  Gy}),  who  had  been  leaning 
forward  in  his  chair,  broke  in  with 
a question  in  s})ite  of  Doc’s  warning 
look. 

“But  my  Lord,  man,”  he  asked, 
“wasn’t  the  })oor  woman  driven  half 
balm  y by  loneliness  ? Du})res 
couldn’t  have  been  able  to  leave  his 
work  and  eover  that  hundred  miles 
very  often  during  the  month.” 

For  the  few  seconds  that  Tom  did 
not  answer,  we  all  held  our  breath, 
for  we  feared  that  Gyp’s  question 
might  have  broken  his  train  of 
thought.  Tom,  however,  soon  eleared 
his  throat  and  eontinued. 

“Your  question,  Gy}),  gets  right 
to  the  heart  of  my  story.  Du})res 
knew  that  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
make  the  tri})  to  Ale})})0  more  than 
about  once  ever}’  two  months,  and 
beeause  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
neither  mail  or  })hone  communication 
between  cam})  and  Ale})})0,  his  wife 


was  bound  to  be  lonely  at  times.  But 
it  was  infinitely  better  than  leaving 
her  in  Paris,  and  then  also,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  discovered  the 
fortunate  solace  of  the  pigeons.” 

“Pigeons  I”  we  all  exclaimed  in 
one  breath. 

“Sure,”  eontinued  Tom.  “Pigeons. 
If  Du})res  hadn’t  realized  that  the 
lack  of  communication  between  camp 
and  Ale})po  would  make  it  difficult 
for  both  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
hadn’t  stumbled  on  the  ha})})y  solu- 
tion of  establishing  a })igeon  })ost  be- 
tween cam})  and  Ale})})0,  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  any  story.  At 
least,  there  woiddn’t  have  been  a 
story  which  enables  me  to  firmly  dis- 
agree with  Doc,  and  to  say  that 
there  is  a thing  called  luek  in  this 
world.” 

“You  see,  after  Du})res  had  been 
out  at  cam})  for  two  months,  he  made 
his  first  tri})  to  Alep})o.  While  he 
was  there,  he  eame  across  a native  in 
the  market  who  was  selling  homing 
})igeons.  Immediately,  he  eonceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  a })igeon 
})ost  between  cam})  and  his  wife.” 

“Consequently,  he  bought  twelve 
of  the  birds.  He  had  a small  cote 
made  and  attaehed  to  the  window  of 
his  wife’s  room.  The  Dutchman  ob- 
jected at  first,  but  Du})res  fixed  that 
u})  with  a handful  of  francs.  Then 
when  he  returned  to  cam}),  he 
brought  six  of  the  birds  back  with 
him  and  left  the  other  six  with  his 
wife.  On  the  next  visit  to  his  wife, 
two  months  later,  he  took  his  })igeons 
to  her  and  brought  hers  back  to 
cam}).  His  cote  had  been  built  by  a 
cou})le  of  the  blacks,  and  was  })laced 
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at  one  side  of  the  elearing  in  back 
of  the  mess  tent.” 

“For  about  six  months  everything 
went  fine.  Every  ten  days  or  so  Du- 
pres would  get  a letter  from  his  wife, 
and  immediately  send  her  an  answer. 
And,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  each 
two  months,  when  Du})res  would  get 
the  last  of  his  wife’s  birds,  he  would 
free  his  remaining  bird  with  a note 
telling  her  that  he  was  starting  for 
Ale})})0.  The  next  morning  he  would 
set  out,  carrying  his  wife’s  birds  in 
a basket  slung  around  the  horn  of 
his  saddle.  On  his  return  trip,  he 
would  bring  his  birds  back,  and  then 
for  another  two  months,  the  pigeon 
})ost  would  be  in  active  service  be- 
tween cam})  and  Ale})po.” 

“Oh  yes,  it  was  a fine  system  un- 
der the  circumstances,”  continued 
'fom  with  a little  laugh.  “Dupres 
felt  that  he  had  been  very  clever  in 
thinking  of  it,  and  he  took  great 
})ride  in  his  })igeons.  Each  time  the 
ten  day  period  was  up,  he  would  be- 
gin to  haunt  the  clearing  behind  the 
mess  tent  after  su})per,  waiting  for 
the  letter  from  his  wife.  And  then 
when  he  would  hear  the  dull  flap  of 
wings,  and  see  a bird  circling  the 
clearing,  he  would  run  to  the  cote 
like  a little  boy  and  hold  open  the 
door  for  the  newly  arrived  bird.” 

“Yes,  we  all  agreed  at  camp  that 
Du})res  had  been  very  clever.  And 
we  all  rather  envied  him  the  fact 
that  he  had  a })retty  wife  in  Aleppo 
to  send  him  letters.  On  those  nights 
when  he  came  in  from  the  cote  to 
read  us  sections  of  the  letters  deal- 
ing with  news  from  France  or  hap- 
})enings  in  Ale})})0,  we  would  share 
in  his  pride.” 

“But,  clever  as  Dupres  was,  he 
had  overlooked  an  important  factor 
in  feminine  })syehology.  A pigeon 
was  not  a husband,  nor  was  a letter 
a caress,  and  towards  the  end  of  six 
months  his  wife’s  letter  began  to  tell 
of  the  loneliness  in  Aleppo.  And 
when  Dupres  would  return  from  his 
visits,  we  could  see  that  she  had  been 
begging  him  to  bring  her  back  to 
cam})  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
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Disk  Data 

by  Manheimer 


The  fall  openings  of  Broadway  shows  are  now 
providing  the  dancing  world  with  its  best  mu- 
sic. Of  course,  there  is  still  that  stream  of  mel- 
odies from  the  motion  picture  industry  and  old  fav- 
orites still  hold  sway,  but  reviews  and  musical  com- 
edies always  seem  to  come  to  the  fore  as  far  as 
rhythm  is  concerned. 

Foremost  this  fall,  as  last,  are  the  melodies  from 
the  pen  of  Cole  Porter.  Just  as  “Anything  Goes”  set 
the  pace  last  season,  so  “Jubilee”  shows  signs  of  be- 
ing another  great  piece  of  showmanship.  Johnny 
Green  has  recorded  four  of  the  numbers  from  this 
great  review.  Both  of  his  records  can  be  said  to  have 
practically  the  best  arrangement,  playing,  and  sing- 
ing possible.  A slow  fox-trot  called  “Why  Shouldn’t 
I,”  opens  with  a really  good  piano  solo  by  Johnny 
Green  himself.  Majory  Logan  renders  an  excellent 
vocal  which  expresses  the  deep  feeling  of  the  com- 
position. Turn  this  record  over,  and  there  is  a waltz 
“When  Love  Comes  Your  Way.”  As  a waltz  it  is 
among  the  tops.  Johnny  Green  again  solos,  but  this 
time  Jimmy  Farrell  sings.  On  another  record  is  ‘‘A 
Picture  of  Me.  ” Like  “You’re  the  Top  ” its  lyrics  men- 
tion many  of  the  well-known  figures  of  the  day. 
Marjory  Logan  and  Jimmy  Farrell  hold  a musical 
conversation.  A Gay  Nineties  waltz  occupies  the 
other  side.  “Me  and  Marie  ” will  bring  back  many 
a memory  of  old  pieces.  Listen  for  the  course  by 
the  slap-tongued  sax  and  the  vocal  by  Jimmy  Far- 
rell. Credit  goes  to  Brunswick. 

Arthur  Schwartz  and  Howard  Dietz  have  writ- 
ten the  words  and  music  for  “At  Home  Abroad.  ” 
Richard  Himber  provides  the  music  for  a Victor 
record  of  two  of  the  numbers  from  the  show.  “What 
a Wonderful  World  ” is  a wonderful  piece  pertaining 
to  someone  who  seems  very  pleased  with  this  uni- 
verse. “Farewell  My  Lovely  ” of  the  other  side  is 
mostly  lyrical  and  not  musical.  It  is  a very  sad  fare- 
well, but  sophisticated.  Stuart  Allen  sings  on  both 
sides. 

Ozzie  Nelson  plays  a hot  arrangement  of  a very, 
very  hot  old  favorite.  “Tiger  Rag  ” is  all  dressed  up 
in  a new  coat  by  Ozzie,  so  that  it  is  more  torrid  than 
ever.  Joe  Penner’s  old  theme  song  is  put  into  high 
gear  for  the  reverse  side.  His  “Whisper  Song”  is 
made  to  sound  more  like  a whispering  campaign  by 


Do  you  ivaiit  it  wet  or  dry? 

Ozzie.  These  are  two  rare  compositions  well  done 
for  Brunswick. 

The  movie  “Shipmates  Foverer”  supplies  two 
good  numbers  for  Jacques  Renard  to  play.  “I’d 
Rather  Listen  to  Your  Eyes  ” is  a fox-trot  which  is 
certain  to  become  popular.  Listen  especially  to  the 
introduction.  Smith  Ballew  warbles  the  lyrics.  “I’d 
Love  to  Take  Orders  from  You  ” is  another  well  ar- 
ranged piece.  An  effect  of  a bugle  is  heard  con- 
stantly through  the  record.  Chick  Bullock  takes  a 
vacation  from  the  wild,  wooly  Western  Plains  to  do 
the  singing.  Both  Columbia  and  Brunswick  sell  this 
disk. 

Before  Ray  Noble  left  England  he  recorded  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  just  now  being  released 
here.  They  are  old  compositions,  but  still  very  good 
on  the  ears.  Think  back  and  try  to  remember  “Blues 
in  My  Heart  ” and  “By  the  Fireside.  ” They  are  top- 
notch  pieces.  A1  Bowley  revives  your  memory  of 
both  these  numbers.  Victor. 

• 

A Twist  of  the  Dial 

continued  from  page  2 

Kassel  syncopates,  and  Hal  Totten  spiels  off  foot- 
ball dope. 

FRED  ASTAIRE  forsakes  Ginger  Rogers  for  an 
hour  Saturday  night  at  8:00  to  broadcast  with  Len- 
nie  Hayton’s  music.  This  WEAF  show  provides  the 
so-called  fifteen  hits  of  the  week. 

SINCE  ALL  of  the  good  orchestras  are  moving 
into  new  locations  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  best 
to  rely  on  your  newspaper  programs  to  get  the  times 
of  the  late  evening  broadcasts. 
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Sissy  Stuff 

fey 

William  Gottlieb 


OOR  little  rich  game  — poor  in  reputation,  rich 

in well,  let’s  see. 

Last  year,  some  six  to  eight  million  table  ten- 
nis enthusiasts  in  the  United  States  paid  good 
(though  devaluated)  money  for  over  25,000,000 
paddles  and  almost  1,500,000  tables.  That  means 
one  paddle  to  every  five  persons,  thus  making  table 
tennis  one  of  the  nation’s  glorified  sports. 

Yet,  despite  its  vast  number  of  adherents  and  the 
huge  amount  of  money  spent  on  equipment,  table 
tennis  still  remains  in  the  category  of  a game  that 
you  like  to  play  but  wouldn’t  boast  about.  To  better 
see  this  point,  consider  that  a great  majority  at  Le- 
high and  all  universities  get  sincere  enjoyment  from 
this  indoor  sport,  while  on  the  other  hand,  compara- 
tively few  play  football  and  wouldn’t  enjoy  it  if 
they  did.  Yet,  did  you  ever  see  a picture  of  Lehigh’s 
championship  fraternity  table  tennis  team  spread 
over  the  front  page  of  the  Brown  and  White  above 
a two  column  story?  Old  timers  tell  me  the  answer 
is  “No.  ” 

The  reason  is  quite  simple.  You  see,  table  tennis 
is  really  a sissy’s  game  that  requires  no  great  exer- 
tion, ability,  science,  etc.,  etc.  If  you  don’t  believe 
me,  ask  Coleman  Clark,  candidate  for  All-American 
football  and  basketball  honors  while  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  also  happens  to  be  the  leading 
Ping  Pong  player  in  the  United  States  today.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  someone  did  ask  Mr.  Clark  just  that 
question  after  he  had  lost  twelve  pounds  (more  than 
he  ever  had  during  a football  game)  in  the  course 
of  winning  the  1932  championships. 

Said  he:  "1  think  I have  had  my  share  of  thrills. 
One  could  scarcely  drive  a Ford  ambulance  up  and 
down  the  battle  front  for  fifteen  months  during  the 
World  War  without  feeling  a thrill  or  two  along  his 
spinal  column.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I shall  recall  as 
long  as  I live  the  delicious  buzzing  in  my  ears  the 
night  of  April  16,  1932,  as  my  Interfraternity  Club 
teammates  swarmed  over  the  barricades  in  the  mag- 
nificent grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Waldorf-As- 
toria . . . and  sang  the  inspiring  University  of  Illinois 
sang  . . . ‘Hail  to  the  Orange’  . . . Sidney  Lenz  was 
there  clasping  my  hand  . . . There  were  Conrad 
Nagel,  Nancy  Carroll,  Johnny  Weismuller.  Flash- 


lights boomed,  little  boys  pushed  Ping-Pong  balls 
under  my  nose  to  autograph,  and  everything  was 
pink.  ” 

“Everything  was  pink!  ” — you  see,  he  s a sissy 
too;  so  we  can’t  take  his  word  for  it.  Therefore, 
let’s  skip  that  issue  and  go  on  to  the  more  intricate 
points  of  the  game.  Most  complicated  problem  to 
most  laymen  is  not  how  to  give  reverse  twist,  but 
how  to  differentiate  between  ‘ table  tennis  and 
“Ping-Pong.  ” 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  game  was  orig- 
inated in  the  1 890’s  by  an  Englishman  named  Ham- 
ley.  Its  history  was  quiet  until  the  1920’s  when  Euro- 
pean tournaments  became  popular.  In  the  peak  of 
our  rah-rah  days  — about  1926  — the  sport  sud- 
denly evolved  from  a pastime  to  a fad  to  a craze. 
Just  bef  ore  that  date,  Parker  Brothers  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  had  bought  the  American  copyright  to  the 
name  “Ping-Pong”  (so-called  because  of  the  sound 
made  in  playing),  and  became  and  still  are  the  sole 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Ping-Pong  — not 
ping-pong  — equipment. 

The  Parker  Brothers  monopoly  brought  on  al- 
most prohibitive  prices,  tables  costing  $40.  So  a 
group  of  young  men  from  the  Y’s  and  boys  clubs 
of  New  York’s  East  Side  revolted  and  began  making 
and  buying  materials  other  than  that  branded  ‘ Ping- 
Pong.”  They  called  the  game  “table  tennis  ” and 
held  their  own  national  championship  for  the  first 
time  in  1930,  putting  up  a better  game  than  the 
aristocratic  Ping-Pongers.  Marcus  Schussheim  was 
the  first  titlist. 

The  distinct  break  of  the  game’s  followers  into 
two  groups  — those  who  could  afford  “official 
Parker  Brothers’  supplies  and  those  who  couldn’t — 
led  to  a variance  in  rules.  However,  there  are  a few 
similarities:  both  bodies  use  five  ply  wooden  tables 
of  identical  dimensions,  both  use  the  same  size  nets, 
the  same  scoring  system,  the  same  — why  you  might 
even  say  they  use  the  same  everything,  are  identi- 
cal groups,  in  fact.  But  don’t  let  rabid  followers  of 
either  side  hear  those  conclusions.  They’ll  show  you 
emphatically  how  grossly  you  err.  Do  not  the  Ping- 
Pong  rules  require  Parker  paddles  and  balls,  both 

continued  on  page  t.8 
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Sports  In  Review 

hy  J.  Davis  Scott 


A BROWN  BEAR? 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a metropoliton  sports 
writer  watching  Lehigh’s  brown  clad  football 
team  in  action  nicknamed  it  “The  Brown 
Bear  ” . . . Another  time  it  was  called  “The  Bur- 
ros ” . . . But  in  the  latter  case  someone  figured  that 
the  title  was  an  advertising  scheme  . . . and  it  was 
soon  forgotten  . . . “Tbe  Boilermakers  ” is  another 
nickname  someone  attempted  to  give  the  Brown  and 
White  . . . None  of  the  names  stuck  . . . Lehigh’s  edu- 
cational fancies  being  more  pleased  with  the  less 
ferocious  title  of  “Engineers  ” ...  Yet  there  are 
plenty  of  business  and  arts  men  on  the  squad  . . . 
It’s  not  an  engineering  group  by  a long  shot  . . . 
What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  ...  A nickname  like 
"Engineers  ” doesn’t  have  any  football  appeal  . . . 
Of  course  the  nickname  isn’t  everything  and  it 
doesn’t  win  football  games  . . . But  it  sure  helps 
some  . . . The  name  should  be  “Brown  Bear”  for 
this  week-end’s  battle  and  “Brown  Bear  ” until  some- 
one thinks  up  a better  title  . . . This  week-end  the 
brown-garbed  men  of  South  Mountain  will  be  called 
upon  to  stop  a raging  Penn  State  Nittany  Lion, 
thirsting  for  gridiron  glory  of  a decade  ago  ...  It 
sounds  like  a real  battle  when  you  toss  a Brown 
Bear  against  a Nittany  Lion  on  the  plains  of  State 
College  . . . and  a real  battle  it  should  be. 

“WE”  STATE  AND  SILVANO 

STATE,  with  a number  of  holdovers  from  its 
1934  team  . . . which  wasn’t  anybody’s  fool  . . . will 
be  a decided  favorite  . . . But  you  can  bet  your  best 
friend  or  worst  enemy  a pitcher  of  Maennerchor 
foam  that  Lehigh  won’t  get  beat  as  bad  as  it  did  here 
last  year  or  two  years  ago  at  State  . . . And  if  State 
plays  like  it  did  against  little  Lebanon  Valley  . . . 
Well,  Lehigh  will  sure  be  living  “On  the  right  side 
of  easy  street  ” . . . Only  four  of  last  year’s  regulars 
are  gone  from  the  Blue  and  White  array  . . . and 
Tommy  Silvano,  the  Notre  Dame  transfer,  who 
romped  across  the  chalk  marks  at  Taylor  Stadium 
last  Autumn,  is  still  toting  the  leather  for  the  Up- 
Staters  . . . Penn  State  is  exceptionally  strong  in  the 
line,  where  battles  are  won  . . . Captain  Weber  and 
Roy  Schuyler,  two  big  husky  lads,  are  perhaps  as 
capable  a pair  of  tackles  as  there  are  in  the  East  . . . 


Chuck  Cherundolo  is  the  most  accomplished  center 
to  perform  with  the  Nittany  Lion  team  since  Larry 
Conover  stood  out  on  Hugo  Bezdek’s  cruising  1919 
array  . . . Among  the  new  backfield  candidates  is  a 
lad  named  Fritz  Owens  . . . Like  Silvano  he’s  a trans- 
fer . . . coming  from  Georgia  Tech  . . . and  like  the 
former  Irish  ball  carrier  he’s  fast,  hard  hitting  and 
elusive  . . . Remembering  that  last  year  Penn’s  great 
sophomore  team  could  only  beat  State  3 to  0 and 
Columbia  has  a mighty  close  scare  before  winning 
in  the  final  minutes  . . . The  1935  Nittany  Lion  that 
Coach  Bob  Higgins  is  unleashing  this  year  should 
be  more  than  just  stuffed  jungle  animal. 

A NEW  LEHIGH  TEAM 

But  don’t  get  excited  . . . This  year’s  Lehigh  team, 
though  it  contains  a lot  of  faces  you  saw  a year  ago, 
is  a different  team  . . . Fritz  Bayer,  who  teamed 
with  Bill  Montgomery,  now  a Tiger  varsity  man,  on 
Princeton’s  unbeaten,  untied  1933  frosh  team 
. . . is  a tower  of  strength  at  right  guard  . . . Judg- 
ing from  the  way  he  has  performed  in  the  first  three 
games  Bayer  is  going  to  get  a lot  of  respect  from 
any  opponent  Lehigh  faces  this  fall  . . . “Red”  Mc- 
Nally, a veteran,  at  the  other  guard  post  is  playing 
football  under  a decided  handicap  . . . having  suf- 
fered an  injury  sometime  ago  that  forces  him  to 
wear  a brace  at  all  times  . . . But  he’s  tough  and 
willing  . . . Look  on  the  bottom  of  almost  any  line 
pile  up  and  there’s  the  fighting  face  of  McNally  . . . 
Jim  Mayshark  is  probably  one  of  Lehigh’s  finest  of- 
fensive ends  in  years  . . . When  he  takes  a ball  he 
looks  like  an  express  train  roaring  down  grade  . . . 
Harmeson’s  favorite  speech  to  his  backfield  block- 
ers is  . . . “If  you  can  block  your  own  ends  out  of 
the  way  in  scrimmages  you  can  block  any  ends  you 
will  play  against  ” . . . And  that’s  plenty  true  . . . 
The  backfield  too  is  improved  . . . although  the 
lightness  of  nearly  the  entire  cast  with  the  possible 
exception  of  “Whitey  ” Bennett,  makes  the  ball  tot- 
ing quartet  rather  fragile  . . . But  for  sheer  courage 
and  fighting  spirit  you  can’t  beat  this  year’s  Lehigh 
team  ...  Yes  sir,  it’s  a different  team  ...  Its  morale 
is  decidedly  higher  ...  Its  team  play  should  be 
closer  to  perfection  by  the  week-end  ...  A new  note 

continued  on  page  30 
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WHAT  would  you  think  of  a Mayan  Indian 
who  had  constructed  a calendar  by  which 
no  day  could  be  confused  with  another  for 
a period  of  370,000  years?  The  savage  had  neither 
contact  with  the  Orient  nor  the  Western  world,  so 
could  have  borrowed  no  ideas  from  them.  He  lived 
here  on  this  continent,  and  his  calendar  was  put  in 
use  December  1 0,  580  B.  C.  and  was  used  for  2,000 
years  until  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Central  America. 

In  many  respects,  however,  it  is  an  injustice  to 
call  the  Mayan  Indians  savages.  They  built  large 
cities,  beautiful  and  durable  buildings,  among  which 
were  ceremonial  temples,  ball  courts,  market  places, 
and  palaces.  They  invented  a system  of  writing  in 
which  signs  for  animals  and  objects  were  replaced 
by  signs  to  represent  sounds.  Their  language  was 
simple  and  their  speech  showed  a vitality  in  con- 
trast with  European  tongues.  Yet  we  have  mute 
evidence  that  they  were  cruel,  fierce,  and  barbarous, 
and  that  may  be  sufficient  justification  for  calling 
them  savages. 

No  one  seems  to  know  just  when  the  Mayas  be- 
gan their  era  of  civilization,  or  definitely  from  where 
they  came.  It  is  thought  that  they  were  simply  a 
congregation  of  tribes  on  the  peninsula  that  is  now 


The  Astronomical  Observatory 


Chic 


Yucatan  and  Campeche  of  Mexico.  Then  through 
some  strange  growth  of  superstitions  and  fears,  they 
began  to  develop  their  religious  ceremonies  and  thus 
their  civilization.  Nearly  all  the  evidence  we  have  of 
what  their  lives  consisted  of  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  their  ceremonies  and  religious  conduct. 
All  of  the  stone  buildings  and  carvings  now  stand- 
ing were  for  ceremonial  purpose.  Even  their  market 
places  evidenced  ceremony  by  means  of  the  elabor- 
ate carving  and  numerous  pillars  and  symbols. 

The  most  easily  accessible  and  probably  the  most 
interesting  — for  the  beginner  — of  the  Mayan 
cities  is  Chichen  Itza.  It  is  a little  over  a hundred 
miles  from  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  and  can 
be  reached  by  automobile  in  four  to  five  hours,  pro- 
vided that  one  has  a good  driver  who  will  not  wan- 
der off  on  one  of  the  other  trails  in  the  jungle.  TTie 
Mexican  Government  has  provided  excellent  living 
quarters  at  the  ruins  so  that  one  has  nothing  to  wor- 
ry about  in  that  respect,  save,  of  course,  for  a few 
friendly  rattle-snakes  and  scorpions  that  like  the 
living  quarters  also.  (I  only  heard  about  the  snakes, 
but  did  see  some  healthy  looking  scorpions  in  my 
bath-room.)  The  Carnegie  Foundation  keeps  from 
two  to  three  men  working  on  restoration  of  build- 
ings and  interpretation  and  assembling  of  carvings 
that  are  littered  over  the  site  of  the  old  city.  These 
men  are  young  Americans  recently  out  of  college, 
and  are  having  the  time  of  their  lives  digging  up  and 
putting  together,  and  complaining  about  the  heat. 
More  and  more  travelers  are  coming  to  the  ruins 
every  year  as  we  Americans  are  becoming  conscious 
of  what  we  have  on  our  own  continent.  And  al- 
though the  ruins  are  in  the  middle  of  a Central 
American  jungle,  one  gets  service  and  facilities  that 
beat  our  own  in  some  of  the  interesting  parts  of  our 
country. 

Chichen  Itza  proper  covers  approximately  fifty  to 
seventy-five  acres,  with  buildings  scattered  about 
with  no  particular  design.  It  is  surrounded  by  low 
jungle  that  stretches  in  unbroken  miles  on  all  sides. 
The  only  uniformity  in  the  ruins  is  the  kind  of  stone 
used  and  the  types  of  carvings. 

The  buildings  are  of  all  sizes  and  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  vary  in  structure  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
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people  grew  with  time.  Most  conspicuous  at  first 
sight  is  the  great  stone  pyramid  built  to  the  honor  of 
the  great  Mayan  teacher,  KuKuel  Kaan.  This  pyra- 
mid is  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more  high  and  is 
built  in  a series  of  steps  much  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids.  On  each  of  its  four  sides  is  a wide 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a temple  built  on  the  top. 
There  are  ninety  steps  in  each  flight,  totalling  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  each  representing  a day  in  the 
Mayan  calendar  year.  The  balustrade  of  the  main 
flight  of  steps  is  the  body  of  a rattle-snake  with  its 
head  on  the  ground  and  the  rattles  of  its  tail  at  the 
entrance  to  the  temple  at  the  top.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  is  without  decoration  of  any  sort,  but  re- 
cent excavations  have  disclosed  passages  that  lead 
down  into  the  interior  of  the  pryamid  to  what  seems 
to  be  a smaller  but  more  ornate  pyramid.  At  present, 
however,  only  the  top  of  this  inner  pyramid  is  un- 
covered. There  are  carved  animals  that  resemble  the 
puma  on  the  ofur  sides  of  the  top,  and  there  are 


The  Temple  of  Kukuel  Kaan 


promises  of  more  and  better  sculpture  as  more  dirt 
and  debris  is  cleaned  out.  Two  sides  of  the  outer 
and  greater  pyramid  are  almost  completely  restored, 
while  the  other  two  sides  have  been  left  in  the 
ruined  state  to  show  the  traveler  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  found. 

Nearby  this  great  monument  is  a building  con- 
sidered by  many  archaeologists  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ever  built  by  pagans.  It  is  the  Temple 
of  the  Warriors.  The  temple  itself  is  about  half  as 
high  as  the  pyramid,  and  is  surrounded  on  two  sides 
by  pillars  that  at  one  time  supported  a stone  roof. 


The  temple  and  most  of  the  pillars  are  covered  with 
splendid  examples  of  stone  carving  depicting  battle 
scenes,  ceremonies,  gods,  animals,  artistic  designs. 


and  so  on.  The  building  is  in  several  stories  — the 
lower  ones  not  yet  restored  in  the  interior.  The  top 
floor  was  once  covered  by  stone  slabs  and  was  the 
scene,  apparently,  of  sacrifices  to  or  for  war.  There 
is  a large,  ornate  sacrificial  table  at  one  end  of  the 
long  room  and  a Chacmal  or  receptacle  to  receive 
the  heart  of  the  victim  at  the  other  end.  Below  this 
room  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  ruins.  There  is  a 
large,  square  room  with  supporting  pillars  arranged 
to  support  the  next  story.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  beautiful  paintings.  These  paintings  are  in  some 
sort  of  pigments  or  clay  and  apparently  oils  that 
still  maintain  strong,  well-blended  colors  in  reds, 
blues,  yellows,  black,  and  greens.  They  show  cere- 
monial principally  and  are,  when  one  considers  by 
whom  they  were  done,  marvelous  works  of  art.  Pro- 
portion is  rather  good,  and  in  a few  places  even  per- 
spective was  attempted.  Some  archaeologists  believe 
that  at  one  time  all  of  the  outside  of  this  great  build- 
ing was  covered  with  painted  pictures  or  paintings 
over  the  carved  work.  What  a colorful  sight  that 
must  have  been  on  ceremonial  days!  Little  carved 
stone  figures  of  men  surrounding  the  upper  platform 
of  the  temple  and  bearing  the  standard  or  flag  of 
the  chieftain  they  represented,  walls  and  pillars 
carved  and  painted,  long  corridors  through  the  tem- 
ple filled  with  priests  in  their  great  fantastic  head- 
dresses and  robes,  and  warriors  and  chieftains  sur- 
rounding the  temple  on  all  sides.  It  would  have  been 
a spectacle  never  to  forget. 

Then  there  is  the  ball  court  where  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  sports  of  history  was  played.  The  court  is 
surrounded  by  walls  fifteen  or  more  feet  high,  and 
measures  about  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  by 
five  hundred  long.  At  the  middle  of  each  side  is  a 
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During  the  academic  year  of  1934-35  approx- 
imately twenty  public  lectures  were  sponsored 
on  the  Lehigh  campus  by  Lehigh  undergradu- 
ate organizations.  That  is  a comparatively  large 
number.  Of  this  number  sixteen  dealt  with  matters 
highly  technical  — “Methods  of  Drop  Forging,” 
“The  Quantitative  Aspects  of  Speech,”  “Naval  En- 
gineering Construction,”  and  the  like.  Sixteen  lec- 
tures of  serious  technological  interest,  all  well-at- 
tended, are  positive  indication  that  Lehigh  students 
are  more  than  superficially  interested  in  securing  a 
substantial  foundation  for  their  postgraduate,  pro- 
fessional careers. 

Only  four  of  last  year’s  lectures,  however,  could 
be  called  “cultural.  ” There  was  Glassgold’s  talk, 
"The  Spectator  Meets  the  Artist,  ” and  John  Dew- 
ey’s analysis  of  “Art  in  a Changing  Civilization.  ” 
Philosophy  and  art  have  always  been  considered 
cultural  subjects,  and  the  lecturers  mentioned  made 
their  subjects  worthy  of  the  title.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  addresses  of  Barnum  Brown  and  Roy  Ditmars, 
sponsored  by  Sigma  Xi,  dealt  with  biological  mater- 
ial, and  its  scientific  application.  Yet  the  broad 
erudition  of  these  men  removed  from  their  topics 
any  sharply  arcane  significance. 

Four  lectures  of  non-professional  interest  present- 
ed during  an  active  season  of  thirty  weeks  seem  but 
slim  offerings  at  a major  American  university.  Op- 
portunities to  hear  the  viewpoints  of  well-known  ar- 
tists, philosophers,  writers,  and  statesmen  are  cer- 
tainly more  plentiful  at  schools  of  comparable  size. 
It  is  well-known  that  men  and  women  a great  deal 
more  important  than  Hollywood  movie  stars  will 
make  personal  appearances  at  fees  a great  deal  less. 
Most  schools  have  been  quick  to  take  advantages 
thus  presented.  Lehigh,  for  vague  reasons,  has  not. 

At  present  lecturers  may  be  brought  to  Bethlehem 
through  two  channels.  Course  societies,  at  their  own 
discretion,  may  plan  public  meetings  for  which  they 
make  all  necessary  arrangements.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  course  societies  to  present  speak- 
ers who  are  expert  in  their  own  (the  societies’)  pro- 
fessional fields.  Why  these  meetings  fail  to  attract 
outside  interest  is  self-evident.  It  should  be  men- 


tioned, however,  that  a long  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion was  made  by  the  Industrial  Engineering  society 
several  weeks  ago,  when  it  presented  Roderick  Ol- 
zendam,  research  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  company.  The  gratifying  attendance  at 
this  open  meeting  stamped  the  experiment  as  a com- 
plete success.  The  truth  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
engineering  societies  cannot  be  expected  to  search 
too  far  afield  for  prominent  speakers.  Another 
source  of  supply  is  essential. 

The  Faculty  Lecture  committee  is  the  only  group 
with  power  to  fill  the  gap.  Supported  by  a portion 
of  the  general  University  fund,  it  can  help  student 
organizations  defray  the  expenses  of  public  lectures, 
or  plan  such  events  itself.  In  the  past  it  has  assumed 
a paternal  guardianship  over  undergraduate  projects 
more  than  it  has  acted  on  its  own  initiative.  The 
committee’s  great  weakness  is  its  inability  to  discov- 
er in  what  direction  student  interest  lies. 

What,  then,  is  needed  is  a new  committee,  in 
which  faculty  and  students  join  hands  to  seek  the 
best  talent  for  Lehigh  gatherings.  A group  of  seven, 
composed  of  four  faculty  members  and  three  stu- 
dents, would  perhaps  be  the  most  successful.  At 
monthly  or  bimonthly  intervals  it  could  meet  to  dis- 
cuss immediate  and  future  plans  and  to  delegate 
stenographic  labor.  Its  policies  could  well  be  guided 
by  suggestions  from  Arcadia  and  the  entire  faculty 
body.  From  this  new  Lectures  Committee  should 
come  a distinguished  program  of  talks,  recitals,  and 
discussions.  It  must  certainly  mean  an  improvement 
over  the  present  system. 

The  cost  of  such  an  ambitious  program  will  have 
to  be  borne  in  part  by  the  student  group.  Yet  an  as- 
sessment of  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  per  year,  at- 
tached to  the  activities  fee,  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
There  is  ample  justification  for  assuming  that  little 
grumbling  will  result  from  this  levy,  since  the  re- 
turn on  a small  investment  will  be  relatively  tremen- 
dous. 

Arcadia  should  consider  the  suggestion  imme- 
diately. Once  endorsed  by  this  group,  it  will  merit 
the  serious  consideration  and  consequent  approval 
of  the  administration. 
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Death  and  Alexis 

continued  from  page  7 


dreams  of  What  Lay  Beyond.  Devils,  mental,  phys- 
ical rose  sneeringly  before  me.  Paradises,  hells,  par- 
aded before  my  illusioned  eyes. 

The  visiting  doctor’s  voice  disturbed  my  reverie. 
“The  principle  behind  this  is  one  of  stopping  coagu- 
lation,” he  explained.  “Whether  death  as  techni- 
cally known  occurs  is  doubtful.  What  does  happen 
is  that  circulation  and  breathing  is  stopped.  Then 
sodium  citrate  is  injected  into  the  veins  to  prevent 
the  clotting  of  the  blood  which  would  change  the 
chemical  state  of  the  subject  beyond  repair.  Now 
they  are  putting  him  into  an  ice  box  cooled  to  — 32 
degrees  centigrade  in  order  to  stop  bacterial  decay. 
“All  Willard  has  to  do  now,”  concluded  the  doctor 
with  a wry  grimace,  “is  to  revive  him.” 

To  say  that  the  next  three  days  were  one  con- 
tinuous moment  of  torture  would  be  to  state  this  is 
1935.  Every  second  1 could  stay  awake  1 passed  be- 
fore that  ice  box  with  its  human  storage.  Almost  I 
envied  Alexis,  who  was  at  least  at  peace  with  the 
world.  Constantly  1 was  typing,  a voluminous  de- 
tailed report  of  the  whole  affair  with  the  personali- 
ties involved.  1 knew  that  every  page  1 typed  might 
be  later  torn  up  as  useless.  1 knew  that  instead  of 
proclaiming  a great  scientific  triumph  I might  be 
called  upon  to  chronicle  the  obituary  of  another 
martyr  to  knowledge.  But  to  sit  still  was  impossible, 
and  I had  never  felt  so  much  alive  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  “living  dead.” 

But  finally  the  dragging  minutes  lengthened  into 
hours  and  the  hours  into  days  until  one  morning 
Dr.  Willard  quietly  informed  us  he  was  about  to 
break  the  seal  on  the  frigidaire. 

And  as  1 stood  before  that  box  1 seemed  to  see 
a coffin.  Besides  me  paused  Dr.  Willard.  Even  he 
who  was  to  attempt  the  miracle,  he  who  had  been  so 
unemotional,  so  stoic,  now  quivered  vsnth  anticipa- 
tion. Well  he  knew  only  how  to  bring  this  hulk  of 
stiff  flesh  back  to  the  world  of  men.  But  little  could 
he  foresee  what  this  cadaver  would  say  or  do.  And 
then,  surrounded  by  heating  coils  and  fans,  he 
abruptly  began  his  work  of  resurrection,  carrying  on 
a monotone  meanwhile  in  the  mysterious  jargon  of 
the  chemist  with  his  assistant  who  deftly  handed 
him  designated  vials. 

The  doctor,  who  by  now  had  become  my  offi- 
cial medical  interpreter,  explained  the  lightning 
movements  of  the  scientist. 

“First  the  body  must  be  made  warm  and  pliant. 
Then  new  blood  must  be  injected  by  transfusion  to 

continued  on  page  22 
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Pigeon  Post 

continued  from  page  12 

would  talk  about  the  impossibility 
of  having  a woman  in  a camp  such 
as  ours.” 

Here  Tom  again  picked  up  his 
glass  which  had  been  refilled  at  a 
silent  command  from  Doc  to  the 
waiter.  After  drinking,  he  asked: 
“Tm  not  boring  you,  am  I 
We  all  shook  our  heads,  and  Doc 
said,  “No,  not  at  all.  Please  go  on.” 
“Well,”  continued  Tom,  “after  we 
had  been  in  camj)  for  nearly  eight 
months,  the  day  finally  rolled  around 
when  Dupres  was  to  receive  the  last 
pigeon  from  his  wdfe  for  tlie  two 
month  period.  He  stayed  out  at  the 
cote  that  evening  until  after  dark, 
hut  witli  no  success.  That  was  on  a 
\\'ednesday.  He  had  planned  to  start 
for  Aleppo  the  next  morning  as 
usual.  But  when  the  bird  didn’t  ar- 
rive on  Wednesday,  instead  of  start- 
ing for  Aleppo  the  next  day,  Dupres 
spent  tlie  whole  day  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cote  waiting  for  the  pigeon. 
But  it  didn’t  come.” 

“On  Friday,  Dupres  was  in  awful 
fume.  He  roamed  aimlessly  around 
camp  all  day,  constantly  going  from 
the  cote  to  his  tent,  and  then  hack 
to  the  cote.  We  could  see  that  he 
was  tortured  by  the  thought  that  his 
wife  was  ill,  and  puzzled  as  to  why 
someone  in  Aleppo  had  not  thought 
to  send  the  last  pigeon  with  a note 
informing  him  of  his  wife’s  illness.” 
“h’inally,  just  before  supper,  Du- 
pres announced  that  he  was  leaving 
the  next  morning  for  Aleppo,  and 
because  of  his  delayed  start,  would 
not  be  hack  to  camp  until  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday.  This  decision 
seemed  to  calm  his  nerves,  for  he 
stopped  his  pacing  in  and  out  to  the 
cote,  and  sat  down  at  the  plank  table 
to  have  supper  with  us.” 

“Well,  ’long  about  the  time  that 
we  were  starting  in  on  the  doughy 
mass  of  flour  and  raisins  which  we 
graciously  called  pudding,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a hard  ridden  horse 


come  up  over  the  hill  and  down  the 
narrow  trail  to  camp.  Dupres  was 
the  first  to  reacli  the  door  and  greet 
the  rider  who  dismounted  and  en- 
tered the  tent.” 

“It  was  Major  Demerest.  He 
merely  nodded  in  return  to  Dupres’ 
curt  greeting  and  stood  there  half- 
bent  over,  brushing  the  dust  from 
his  hreeclies  with  his  gloves.  When 
he  had  finished  and  straiglitened  up, 
Dupres  spoke. 

“Well,  Major,  wliat  brings  you 
out  here  to  tliis  nest  of  typhoid 
germs  ?” 

Demarest  ignored  the  veiled  taunt 
in  Dupres’  question,  and  in  a)  low 
voice  asked: 

“Major  Dupres,  could  I see  you 
for  a few'  moments  alone  ?” 

“Now’  any  other  time,  Dupres 
would  probably  have  realized  the  ur- 
gency of  Demerest’s  request,  and 
would  have  granted  it.  But  after  the 
suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  past  two 
days  of  w’aiting,  and  prodded  by  his 
dislike  for  the  man,  Dujires  lost  his 
self-command.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  see  you  alone,” 
he  snapped.  “I  know.  It’s  about  my 
w'ife.  She’s  ill.  AVell  don’t  stand 
there  staring  at  me  like  a bloody 
fool!  Tell  me  what’s  happened.” 

Demerest  just  stood  there  staring 
at  Du})res.  He  again  spoke,  and  his 
voice  was  even  gentle,  considering 
the  hoorishness  of  Dupres. 

“Please,  Major.  It’s  a personal 
matter.  Mayn’t  I see  you  alone?” 

By  this  time,  Dupres  W'as  wild 
with  fear  and  suspense.  He  shrieked 
his  words  at  Demarest.  “Tell  me 


here  and  now,  goddam  it,  or  get  the 
hell  out  of  this  camp !” 

“All  right,”  said  Demerest.  I’m 
very  sorry,  Major,  hut  since  I am 
the  only  man  of  your  rank  in  Aleppo, 
I felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  ride  out 

and  tell  you  that  your  wife  ” 

“Well?”  snapj)cd  Dupres. 

“Well,”  answ'ered  Demerest,  and 
his  eyes  sought  the  floor,  “it’s  a case 
of  another  man.  You  see,  I’ve  seen 

this  thing  happen  before  ” 

He  didn’t  get  any  further,  for  the 
fingers  of  Dupres  right  hand  slashed 
across  his  mouth  leaving  a thin 
trickle  of  blood  at  the  corner  of  his 
lips  the  only  sign  of  color  in  his 
face. 

“For  a moment  that  seemed  like 
aTi  hour  to  us  men  sitting  around 
the  table,  there  was  not  a sound  in 
that  tent.  Then  Dupres  spoke,  and 
his  voice  was  the  cold  blade  of  a 
knife  edged  with  venom.” 

“You’re  a dirty,  filthy  j)ig  of  a 
liar,  Demerest!” 

“Demerest  just  stood  there  never 
saying  a W'ord.  Then  as  the  color  be- 
gan to  drain  hack  into  his  face,  he 
pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and 
w'i])cd  the  blood  from  his  lips.  Plac- 
ing his  handkerchief  hack  in  his 
pocket  he  said: 

“At  your  pleasure.  Major.” 

“You  see,”  said  Tom,  picking  up 
his  glass  again,  “we  musn’t  forget 
who  these  men  w'ere.  If  a thing  like 
that  had  ha])))ened  to  one  of  us, 
someone  would  have  taken  a good 
licking.  Not  for  those  tw'O  men  reared 
in  the  romantic  idealism  of  the 
I’rench  army  ! This  was  an  affair  of 
honor,  and  it  called  for  settlement  in 
the  traditional  w'ay.” 

The  upshot  of  the  affair,  contin- 
ued Tom,  W’as  that  Demerest  spent 
the  night  on  a cot  in  the  mess-tent. 
The  next  morning,  just  about  the 
time  Dupres  was  to  have  started  for 
Aleppo,  the  rising  sun  illuminated 
a strange  tableau,  a strung  tableau. 

continued  on  page  23 
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Death  and  Alexis 

continued  from  page  20 

stimulate  heart  action.  That  fluid  being  injected  into 
the  stomach  is  a solution  of  adrenalin  chloride.” 

The  visiting  physician  abruptly  stopped  his  mon- 
ologue. His  eyes  glued  to  the  thawing  Alexis.  Dr. 
Willard,  who  had  exhibited  phenomenal  coolness 
throughout  the  entire  proceedings  abruptly  straight- 
ened. The  assistant  stared  trembling  before  him.  I 
needed  no  one  to  tell  me  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 

I’ve  written  thousands  of  words  about  that  one 
second.  I’ve  experienced  hundreds  of  thrills  in  my 
lifetime.  But  for  the  first  time  I felt  the  child’s  emo- 
tion when  before  his  credulous  eyes  Frankenstein’s 
monster  rose  from  the  dead.  The  mouth  of  Alexis 
had  moved! 

Dr.  Willard  injected  an  ounce  of  anterior  pituitary 
fluid  — Alexis  grimaced  and  twitched  spasmodi- 
cally. 

A hypodermic  with  posterior  pituitary  fluid  was 
administered  — Alexis  coughed  and  tried  to  sit  up. 

Whether  he  had  ever  died  was  a trivial  point  — 
what  was  important  was  that  life  had  been  suspend- 
ed and  revived  at  will! 

I stared,  motionless.  I then  remembered  my  story. 
But  no!  This  wasn’t  the  story.  What  happened  when 
life  was  gone?  TTat’s  what  we  wanted  to  know! 


For  one  hour  I paced  nervously  before  the  door 
behind  which  Dr.  Willard  was  nursing  his  patient 
back  to  life.  For  one  hour  I went  through  all  the 
mental  hells  that  grow  from  waiting,  and  inside  a 
gnawing  terror  clutched  at  me,  a fear  of  facing  this 
man  who  had  recrossed  the  river  Styx. 

And  then  it  happened.  So  inexplicable  and  yet 
inevitable. 

A ghastly  scream  rent  the  air,  a groan,  then  si- 
lence. 1 threw  open  the  door  and  halted  at  the 
threshold  of  the  room.  There  on  the  bed  lay  Alexis, 
his  right  hand  slowly  relaxing  from  a knife  he  had 
plunged  through  his  heart.  Dr.  Willard  leaned 
against  the  bureau;  frustration  marked  his  face. 

I looked  at  that  dying  face.  What  did  I see?  Was 
it  relief?  Was  revival  so  odious  to  this  man  that  he 
sought  once  more  the  sweet  nectar  of  death?  Or  was 
it  agony?  Was  death  so  horrible  to  this  person  who 
had  visited  it  and  returned  that,  paradoxically 
enough,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  it,  the 
faculty  to  remember  which  had  returned  with  his 
breath  ? 

1 stared,  numb.  Life  and  death  had  played  return 
engagements.  Man’s  greatest  triumph  had  been  de- 
feated by  man  himself.  Then  I became  once  more 
the  reporter.  1 remembered  I must  be  unimaginative. 
I rushed  to  a phone  to  give  the  world  my  plain  un- 
imaginative story. 
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Pigeon  Post 

continued  from  page  21 

the  clearing  beliind  the  mess  tent, 
Dupres  and  Demerest  stood  hack  to 
back.  Eacli  held  their  regulation  ar- 
my revolver,  loaded  witli  one  car- 
tridge. Along  the  two  sides  of  the 
clearing,  we  members  of  the  camp 
stood  with  our  hacks  to  the  trees.  In 
the  shadows  we  could  hear  the  low 
murmurs  of  the  frightened  blacks  as 
they  peeked  through  the  thick  under- 
growth. 

Here  again  Tom  paused  for  a 
drink  while  we  all  sat  hunched  for- 
ward on  our  chairs,  time  and  place 
alike  forgotten.  Instead  of  the  front 
]iorch  of  a country  club,  we  were  all 
seated  around  a small  clearing,  miles 
away  in  Syria,  waiting  for  tliat 
which  was  to  take  place  before  our 
eyes. 

You  know,  Tom  finally  continued, 
there  are  two  things  whicli  even  to- 
day will  immediately  recall  to  my 
mind  tliat  scene.  Tlie  first  is  when  I 
hear  a man  slowly  counting.  The 
other  is  when  I hear  a pigeon  coo. 
On  that  morning  in  the  clearing  I 
was  standing  right  beside  tlie  French 
engineer  whose  name  I have  forgot- 
ten, but  w'hose  voice,  as  he  slowly 
counted  to  fifteen,  I can  never  for- 
get. The  pigeon  cote  was  right  at 
my  pack,  and  it  seemed  tliat  each 
count  would  be  echoed  by  the  soft 
cooing  of  that  solitary  pigeon  in  the 
cote.” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  cooing  of 
that  bird  which  caused  me  to  glance 
up  in  the  sky  just  as  the  man  beside 
me  said  “fifteen,”  and  Demerest  and 
Dupres  turned  to  face  each  other 
across  the  clearing.  I don’t  know. 
But  at  any  rate,  when  the  eyes  of 
everyone  were  glued  to  those  two 
men,  mine  were  watching  a bird  that 
swiftly  circled  the  clearing  in  ever 
narrowing  loops.  That  was  why  I 


didn’t  see  Demerest  slowly  lower 
his  raised  arm  and  fire.  But  I heard 
the  booming  crack  of  his  gun,  and 
when  I looked,  I saw  a little  puff  of 
white  smoke  over  Demerest’s  should- 
er. I also  saw  Dupres  at  the  other 
end  of  the  clearing,  still  on  his  feet 
and  slowly  lowering  his  arm  to  a 
horizontal  position. 

And  then  for  some  reason,  Du- 
pres’ arm  halted  in  its  descent.  For 
a moment  it  hung,  bisecting  the  an- 
gle between  a line  drawn  with  De- 
merest’s chest  and  the  sky.  Sud- 
denly it  returned  to  its  original  po- 
sition, and  there  was  a second  boom- 
ing crack  and  a second  puff  of 
white  smoke  as  the  bullet  from  Du- 
pres’ gun  sped  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  heaven.  Then  a second  later, 
that  same  bullet  lay  at  Dujires’  feet, 
jammed  tight  against  the  breast- 
bone of  the  pigeon  which  his  wife 
had  released  in  Alej)po. 

This  time  when  Tom  ])icked  up 
his  glass,  he  did  so  with  an  air  of 
finality.  But  there  was  no  finality  in 
the  manner  in  which  Doc  straight- 
ened up  and,  bristling  with  excite- 
ment, harranged  Tom. 

“But  your  story  hasn’t  })roved  a 
thing,  Tom!  It  was  interesting  sure, 
but  just  another  example  of  the  re- 
lentless working  of  the  same  physi- 
cal laws  which  caused  Xed’s  ball  to 
fall  in  that  cup  out  there.  The  time 


at  w’hich  the  pigeon  was  released; 
its  rate  of  flight:  wind  resistance. 
Those  are  the  things  that  caused  Du- 
pres’ bullet  to  find  its  mark,  and  not 
one  thing.  How  can  you  explain  the 
fact  that  the  bullet  which  would  have 
killed  Demerest,  for  Dupres  was  a 
crack  shot,  killed  the  pigeon  which 
bore  the  evidence  that  Demerest  was 
innocent;  that  he  wasn’t  a ‘dirty  fil- 
thy  pig  of  a liar’.” 

“Evidence,”  we  all  exclaimed. 

“Oh  yes,  I forgot,”  said  Tom  with 
a smile  which  told  us  he  hadn’t  for- 
got at  all.  “The  letter  that  Dujires 
))icked  up  from  the  leg  of  that 
})igeon  lying  at  his  feet,  and  which 
he  read  aloud  in  a hoarse  whisper, 
informed  him,  and  us,  that  his  pretty 
little  wife  had  left  early  that  morn- 
ing for  Baris  in  the  company  of  a 
young  American.” 


TO  THE  LADIES 

Y ou  are  too  choosy, 

I said  to  Susie; 

I don’t  like  your  pan, 

I informed  Ann. 

You  are  a prune, 

1 said  to  June; 

You  flop  at  dances, 

I cried  to  Frances. 

You’ve  a childish  line, 

I told  Clementine; 

Your  figure  too  bad  is 
1 sighed  at  Gladys. 

To  hell  with  thee. 

They  said  to  me. 

M.Q.Q. 
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. . . and  Sudden  Death 

continued  from  page  9 

escapable.  There  is  no  bracing  yourself  against  these 
imperative  laws  of  momentum. 

It’s  like  going  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a steel  barrel 
full  of  railroad  spikes.  The  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  you  — and  one  of  the  rarer  things  — is  to 
be  thrown  out  as  the  doors  spring  open,  so  you  have 
only  the  ground  to  reckon  with.  True,  you  strike 
with  as  much  force  as  if  you  had  been  thrown  from 
the  Twentieth  Century  at  top  speed.  But  at  least  you 
are  spared  the  lethal  array  of  gleaming  metal  knobs 
and  edges  and  glass  inside  the  car. 

Anything  can  happen  in  that  split  second  of  crash, 
even  those  lucky  escapes  you  hear  about.  People 
have  dived  through  windshields  and  come  out  with 
only  superficial  scratches.  They  have  run  cars  to- 
gether head  on,  reducing  both  to  twisted  junk,  and 
been  found  unhurt  and  arguing  bitterly  two  minutes 
afterward.  But  death  was  there  just  the  same  — he 
was  only  exercising  his  privilege  of  being  erratic. 
This  spring  a wrecking  crew  pried  the  door  off  a car 
which  had  been  overturned  down  an  embankment 
and  out  stepped  the  driver  with  only  a scratch  on 
his  cheek.  But  his  mother  was  still  inside,  a splinter 
of  wood  from  the  top  driven  four  inches  into  her 
brain  as  a result  of  son’s  taking  a greasy  curve  a little 
too  fast.  No  blood  — no  horribly  twisted  bones  — 
just  a grayhaired  corpse  still  clutching  her  pocket- 
book  in  her  lap  as  she  had  clutched  it  when  she  felt 
the  car  leave  the  road. 

On  that  same  curve  a month  later,  a light  touring 
car  crashed  a tree.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  seat 
they  found  a nine-months-old  baby  surrounded  by 
broken  glass  and  yet  absolutely  unhurt.  A fine  prac- 
tical joke  on  death  — but  spoiled  by  the  baby’s 
parents,  still  sitting  on  each  side  of  him,  instantly 
killed  by  shattering  their  skulls  on  the  dashboard. 

If  you  customarily  pass  without  clear  vision  a long 
way  ahead,  make  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
party  carries  identification  papers  — it’s  difficult  to 
identify  a body  with  its  whole  face  bashed  in  or 
torn  off.  The  driver  is  death’s  favorite  target.  If  the 
steering  wheel  holds  together  it  ruptures  his  liver 
or  spleen  so  he  bleeds  to  death  internally. 

By  no  means  do  all  head-on  collisions  occur  on 
curves.  The  modern  death-trap  is  likely  to  be  a 
straight  stretch  with  three  lanes  of  traffic  — like  the 
notorious  Astor  Flats  on  the  Albany  Post  Road 
where  there  have  been  as  many  as  2 7 fatalities  in 
one  summer  month.  This  sudden  vision  of  broad, 
straight  road  tempts  many  an  ordinarily  sensible 
driver  into  passing  the  man  ahead.  Simultaneously  a 
driver  coming  the  other  way  swings  out  at  high 
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speed.  At  the  last  moment  each  tries  to  get  into  line 
again,  but  the  gaps  are  closed.  As  the  cars  in  line 
are  forced  into  the  ditch  to  capsize  or  crash  fences, 
the  passers  meet,  almost  head  on,  in  a swirling, 
grinding  smash  that  sends  them  caroming  obliquely 
into  the  others. 

A trooper  described  such  an  accident  — five  cars 
in  one  mess,  seven  killed  on  the  spot,  two  dead  on 
the  way  to  the  hospital,  two  more  dead  in  the  long 
run.  He  remembered  it  far  more  vividly  than  he 
wanted  to  — the  quick  way  the  doctor  turned  away 
from  a dead  man  to  check  up  on  a woman  with  a 
broken  back;  the  three  bodies  out  of  one  car  so 
soaked  with  oil  from  the  crankcase  that  they  looked 
like  wet  brown  cigars  and  not  human  at  all;  a man. 


walking  around  and  babbling  to  himself,  oblivious 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  even  oblivious  of  the  dag- 
ger-like sliver  of  steel  that  stuck  out  of  his  streaming 
wrist;  a pretty  girl  with  her  forehead  laid  open, 
trying  hopelessly  to  crawl  out  of  a ditch  in  spite  of 
her  smashed  hip.  A firstclass  massacre  of  that  sort 
is  only  a question  of  scale  and  numbers  — seven 
corpses  are  no  deader  than  one.  Each  shattered  man, 
woman  or  child  who  went  to  make  up  the  36,000 
corpses  chalked  up  last  year  had  to  die  a personal 
death. 

A car  careening  and  rolling  down  a bank,  batter- 
ing and  smashing  its  occupants  every  inch  of  the 
way,  can  wrap  itself  so  thoroughly  around  a tree 
that  front  and  rear  bumpers  interlock,  requiring  an 
acetylene  torch  to  cut  them  apart.  In  a recent  case 
of  that  sort  they  found  the  old  lady,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  back,  lying  across  the  lap  of  her  daughter, 
who  was  in  front,  each  soaked  in  her  own  and  the 
other’s  blood  indistinguishably,  each  so  shattered 
and  broken  that  there  was  no  point  whatever  in  an 
autopsy  to  determine  whether  it  was  broken  neck  or 
ruptured  heart  that  caused  death. 

Overturning  cars  specialize  in  certain  injuries. 
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Cracked  pelvis,  for  instance,  guaranteeing  agoniz- 
ing months  in  bed,  motionless,  perhaps  crippled  for 
life  — broken  spine  resulting  from  sheer  sidewise 
twist  — the  minor  details  of  smashed  knees  and 
splintered  shoulder  blades  caused  by  crashing  into 
the  side  of  the  car  as  she  goes  over  with  the  swirl 
of  an  insane  roller  coaster  — and  the  lethal  conse- 
quences of  broken  ribs,  which  puncture  hearts  and 
lungs  with  their  raw  ends.  The  consequent  internal 
hemorrhage  is  no  less  dangerous  because  it  is  the 
pleural  instead  of  the  abdominal  cavity  that  is  filling 
with  blood. 

Flying  glass  — safety  glass  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal yet  — contributes  much  more  than  its  share  to 
the  spectacular  side  of  accidents.  It  doesn’t  merely 
cut  — the  fragments  are  driven  in  as  if  a cannon 
loaded  with  broken  bottles  had  been  fired  in  your 
face,  and  a sliver  in  the  eye,  traveling  with  such 
force,  means  certain  blindness.  A leg  or  arm  stuck 
through  a windshield  will  cut  clean  to  the  bone 
through  vein,  artery  and  muscle  like  a piece  of  beef 
under  the  butcher’s  knife,  and  it  takes  little  time  to 
lose  a fatal  amount  of  blood  under  such  circum- 
stances. Even  safety  glass  may  not  be  wholly  safe 
when  the  car  crashes  something  at  high  speed.  You 
hear  picturesque  tales  of  how  a flying  body  will 


make  a neat  hole  in  the  stuff  with  its  head  — the 
shoulders  stick  — the  glass  holds  — and  the  raw, 
keen  edge  of  the  hole  decapitates  the  body  as  neatly 
as  a guillotine. 

Or,  to  continue  with  the  decapitation  motif,  going 
off  the  road  into  a post-and-rail  fence  can  put  you 
beyond  worrying  about  other  injuries  immediately 
when  a rail  comes  through  the  windshield  and  tears 
off  your  head  with  its  splintery  end  — not  as  neat  a 
job  but  thoroughly  efficient.  Bodies  are  often  found 
with  their  shoes  off  and  their  feet  all  broken  out  of 
shape.  The  shoes  are  back  on  the  floor  or  the  car, 
empty  and  with  their  laces  still  neatly  tied.  That 
is  the  kind  of  impact  produced  by  modern  speeds. 

But  all  that  is  routine  in  every  American  com- 
munity. To  be  remembered  individually  by  doctors 
and  policemen,  you  have  to  do  something  as  gro- 
tesque as  the  lady  who  burst  the  windshield  with 
her  head,  splashing  splinters  all  over  the  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  car,  and  then,  as  the  car  rolled  over, 
rolled  with  it  down  the  edge  of  the  windshield  frame 
and  cut  her  throat  from  ear  to  ear.  Or  park  on  the 
pavement  too  near  a curve  at  night  and  stand  in 
front  of  the  tail  light  as  you  take  off  the  spare  tire — 
which  will  immortalize  you  in  somebody’s  memory 
as  the  fellow  who  was  mashed  three  feet  broad  and 
two  inches  thick  by  the  impact  of  a heavy  duty  truck 
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against  the  rear  of  his  own  car.  Or  be  as  original  as 
the  pair  of  youths  who  were  thrown  out  of  an  open 
roadster  this  spring  — thrown  clear  — but  each 
broke  a windshield  post  with  his  head  in  passing  and 
the  whole  top  of  each  skull,  down  to  the  eyebrows, 
was  missing.  Or  snap  off  a nine-inch  tree  and  get 
yourself  impaled  by  a ragged  branch. 

None  of  all  that  is  scare-fiction;  it  is  just  the  hor- 
rible raw  material  of  the  year’s  statistics  as  seen  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  duty  by  policemen  and  doc- 
tors, picked  at  random.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
there  is  so  little  dissimilarity  in  the  stories  they  tell. 

It’s  hard  to  find  a surviving  accident  victim  who 
can  bear  to  talk.  After  you  come  to,  the  gnawing. 


searing  pain  throughout  your  body  is  accounted  for 
by  learning  that  you  have  both  collarbones  smashed, 
both  shoulder  blades  splintered,  your  right  arm 
broken  in  three  places  and  three  ribs  cracked,  with 
every  chance  of  bad  internal  ruptures.  But  the  pain 
can’t  distract  you,  as  the  shock  begins  to  wear  off, 
from  realizing  that  you  are  probably  on  your  way 
out.  You  can’t  forget  that,  not  even  when  they  shift 
you  from  the  ground  to  the  stretcher  and  your  brok- 
en ribs  bite  into  your  lungs  and  the  sharp  ends  of 
your  collarbones  slide  over  to  stab  deep  into  each 
side  of  your  screaming  throat.  When  you’ve  stop- 
ped screaming,  it  all  comes  back  — you’re  dying 
and  you  hate  yourself  for  it.  That  isn’t  fiction  either. 
It’s  what  it  actually  feels  like  to  be  one  of  that 

36,000. 

And  every  time  you  pass  on  a blind  curve,  every 
time  you  hit  it  up  on  a slippery  road,  every  time  you 
step  on  it  harder  than  your  reflexes  will  safely  take, 
every  time  you  drive  with  your  reactions  slowed 
down  by  a drink  or  two,  every  time  you  follow  the 
man  ahead  too  closely,  you’re  gambling  a few  sec- 
onds against  this  kind  of  blood  and  agony  and  sud- 
den death. 

Take  a look  at  yourself  as  the  man  in  the  white 
jacket  shakes  his  head  over  you,  tells  the  boys  with 
the  stretcher  not  to  bother  and  turn  away  to  some- 
body else  who  isn’t  quite  dead  yet.  And  then  take 
it  easy. 
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May  Temptation 

continued  from  page  10 

that  his  action  was  correct,  but  why  had  it  been  so 
instinctive?  Had  he  been  wise  or  had  he  been  cow- 
ardly? He  scratched  the  back  of  his  neck  and  slowly 
walked  toward  the  shop. 

He  wondered,  too,  about  his  temptation.  The 
woman  had  been  almost  beautiful,  at  least  there  was 
a certain  beauty  about  her  carriage,  about  the 
strength  of  her  face,  and  about  the  fastidiousness  of 


her  appearance.  He  wondered  how  she  fitted  into 
her  profession  — how  she  ranked  with  the  others. 
A few  of  the  others  he  had  known,  and  certainly 
she  was  not  in  a class  with  them. 

Mr.  Herkimer  was  a bachelor  who  wore  heavily 
starched  collars,  subscribed  to  Time,  the  National 
Geographic,  and  Harpers,  took  a delight  in  the  art 
of  watch-repairing,  and  knew  himself  well.  He  knew 
that  he  would  have  something  to  think  about  for  a 
long  time. 


Sissy  Stuff 

continued  from  page  14 

of  which  are  of  certain  specific  dimensions?  But 
doesn’t  the  national  rules  committee  of  the  insur- 
gents acccept  any  paddle  and  a ball  that  weighs  only 
between  2/25  and  2/2  7 of  an  ounce  and  will  bounce 
eight  to  nine  inches  at  such  and  such  a temperature? 
H owever,  the  doubles  games  are  admittedly  similar, 
both  being  primarily  devised  to  train  the  feet  of 
people  who  insist  on  beating  the  other  25,000  spec- 
tators out  of  a football  stadium. 

And  so,  if  one  uses  Parker  Brothers’  equipment 
exclusively,  he  is  playing  ping-pong  — I mean  Ping- 
Pong.  But  if  a screw  comes  loose  from  the  table  and 
is  replaced  by  one  other  than  those  made  at  the 


Brothers’  plant,  he  is  playing  table  tennis  (or  Table 
Tennis),  no  more,  no  less. 

Table  tennis  — and  Ping-Pong  — have  gone  Big 
Time.  A recent  Chicago  tournament  had  over  a 
thousand  entries.  Leagues  send  teams  dozens,  even 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  to  compete  in  inter- 
club, inter-city,  inter-state,  and  inter-national 
matches.  The  Japanese  Ping-Pong  Association  has 
200,000  registered  members.  The  national  ping- 
pong  (yes,  I know)  championships  held  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria sometimes  outdraw  the  tennis  nationals 
at  Forest  Hills. 

In  a big  match,  contestants  walk  on  the  floor  with 
slicked  hair,  flannels,  tennis  shirts,  and  a collection 
of  rubber-stippled  paddles,  protected  by  expensive 
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leather  cases  and  presses.  Officials  wear  formal  eve- 
ning clothes;  final  contests  are  broadcast  and  filmed 
for  the  newsreels;  regularly  issued  ping-pong  mag- 
azines and  official  publications  and  ranking  lists  of 
the  national  committee  are  to  be  had.  In  fact,  the 
game  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  hot  words  is- 
sued above  certain  “professional  amateurs.”  That 
really  puts  it  in  a class  with  tennis  and  football. 

The  president  of  the  American  Ping-Pong  Asso- 
ciation is  Sidney  Lenz,  who  also  puts  up  a pretty 
good  game  of  bridge.  Tilden,  Vines,  and  Stoefen  are 
all  champs  while  Fred  Perry,  foremost  tennis  play- 
er, was  once  primarily  a Ping-Pong  player  and 
World  Champion  in  1929.  Bobby  Jones,  Fritz  Cris- 
ler  (the  coach,  not  the  v'olin  player).  Babe  Ruth, 
and  Johnny  Weismuller  are  just  a few  of  the  better 
big  shots.  Harold  Lloyd  chairmans  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  which  includes  Conrad  Nagle,  Ginger 
Rogers  (I’ll  bet  you  thought  she  could  only  dance), 
and  an  army  of  others. 

They’re  Ping-Pongers.  The  table  tennis  champs, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  less  glamorous  names  — 
Berenbaum,  Schiff,  Schussheim,  Heitner,  and  Lip- 
schitz.  But  they  play  better. 

Europe  is  more  active  in  this  sport  than  America. 
Center  of  the  table  tennis  world  is  little  Hungary 
who  comparatively  a short  while  ago  gave  us  the 
new,  wider,  oval-shaped  bat.  The  leaders  there  are 
considerably  better  than  our  native  talent.  Viktor 
Barna,  Hungary’s  World  Champion  Table  Tennis 
player,  recently  came  to  the  United  States  and 
walked  away  with  all  competition.  He  defeated  Abe 
Berenbaum,  best  in  this  country  and  defender  of  the 
National  Championship,  21-3,  21-1  in  the  finals  of 
this  year’s  Nationals. 

Th  ese  champs  play  the  same  game  we  do  but  not 
in  the  same  way.  Most  of  us  couldn’t  touch  any  of 
their  varieties  of  twist  services  and  couldn’t  see  their 
drives.  All  of  them  stay  at  least  five  feet  behind  the 
back  of  the  table  during  ordinary  rallies;  the  Japan- 
ese champ  goes  back  over  20  feet  to  make  recov- 
eries — and  he  makes  them!  Their  smashed  balls 
have  blackened  opponents’  eyes,  and  contestants 
have  ended  hard  matches  with  physical  relapses. 

Sissy  stuff,  this  Ping-Pong. 


Customer — Have  you  any  wild  duck? 

Waiter — No  sir,  but  we  can  take  a tame  one  and 
irritate  him  for  you. 

— Burr 


Eiifieiie  Gifford  Grace 

continued  from  G 

were  locked  in  a small  cellar  room  of  the  chapel  for 
a rather  prolonged  time.  Mr.  Grace  laughed,  but  — 
well,  he’s  glad  to  note  that  conduct  has  changed  for 
the  better  in  recent  years.  Sometimes  we  wonder! 
Has  it? 

Mr.  Grace  emphasized  the  greater  interest  taken 
in  the  traditional  Freshman-Sophomore  Founder  s 
Day  sports.  (Wonder  whether  it  should  be  called  in- 
terest or  just  the  fact  that  “Men  Like  War”)  Foot- 
ball, baseball  and  tugs-of-war  were  productive  of 
many  eye-blackened  Frosh  and  injured-ribbed 
Sophs. 

Just  before  this  battle  day,  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  Sophs  to  do  some  emphatic  ridiculing  of  noted 
or  notorious  Freshmen.  Green  posters,  emblematic 
of  the  proverbial  Frosh  state,  were  used.  These  were 
in  evidence  at  every  available  spot  about  the  town. 
Mr.  Grace  and  his  brother,  who  was  also  a Lehigh 
man,  were  targets  for  the  Sophomores.  Posters  bear- 
ing the  words 

Dis-Grace  and  Scape-Grace 

were  widely  displayed. 

At  a recent  reunion  of  the  class  of  ’99,  these  green 
posters,  preserved  by  an  alumnus,  were  a source  for 
many  college  memories. 

Born  in  Goshen,  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  Mr. 
Grace  has  made  Bethlehem  his  home  since  his  grad- 
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uation  from  Lehigh.  His  first  job  after  leaving  school 
was  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  company.  His  par- 
ticular task  was  operating  an  electric  crane.  In  four- 
teen years  he  became  President  of  this  same  cor- 
poration — certainly  evidence  of  his  ability  and  in- 
itiative. During  these  years,  Mr.  Grace  held  numer- 
ous positions  with  Bethlehem  Steel.  After  three  years 
of  employment,  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
yards  and  transportation.  So  satisfactory  were  his 
services  in  this  capacity,  that,  in  1905,  he  was  given 
the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Juragua  Iron  Company 
of  Cuba,  a subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

During  various  periods  from  1906  until  1913  Mr. 
Grace  served  as  general  superintendent,  general 
manager,  and  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
On  April  I , I 9 I 3 he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  February  17,  1916 
he  became  President  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration. This  position  he  holds  today. 

Another  honor  conferred  upon  Mr.  Grace  was  his 
election  in  1934,  as  President  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  In  1934  he  was  awarded  the 
Gary  medal  for  outstanding  service  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

In  1902  he  was  married  to  Miss  Marion  Brown 
of  Bethlehem.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grace  have  three  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Alton  Parker  Hall,  Charles  Brown  Grace 
and  Eugene  Gifford  Grace,  Jr. 

Lehigh  students  should  know  more  of  Mr.  Grace’s 
association  with  his  Alma  Mater.  Since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Price,  approximately  fifteen  years  ago,  he  has 
been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  most 
recently  served  the  University  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  select  a new  President.  This 
task  was  completed  Thursday,  Sept,  fifth,  when 
Dr.  Williams  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  Le- 
high’s chief  administrator. 

Mr.  Grace  has  also  served  as  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

That  Mr.  Grace  is  “for”  Lehigh  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  is  evidenced  in  his  every  phrase.  He  is  sin- 
cere in  stating  that  Lehigh’s  Business  College  is  one 
of  the  country’s  best  and  will  soon  have  university 
recognition.  Here  is  a son  of  Lehigh  who  has  re- 
turned benefits  received  with  paternal  attention. 

In  response  to  a final  inquiry,  Mr.  Grace  turned 
his  chair  toward  the  office  window.  The  question 
had  been  about  fraternities  during  his  college  days. 
He  pointed  to  Theta  Delta  Chi. 

“1  can  see  my  house  from  the  window.  TTie  high- 
est one  on  the  mountain.” 


Sports  ill  Review 

continued  from  page  15 

of  seriousness  has  prevailed  in  the  entire  camp  for  the 
past  two  weeks  . . . and  even  rival  scouts  haven’t 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  what  Lehigh  really  has 
. . . Glen  Harmeson  and  his  aides  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  team  along. 

PICKING  THE  WINNAH! 

Lehigh  s varsity  is  plenty  tough  . . . and  should 
give  State  lots  of  headaches  and  plenty  of  bumps 
. . . Those  new  plays  . . . which  Lehigh  has  kept  un- 
der cover  since  the  season’s  start  . . . and  have 
been  practicing  since  early  September  . . . will  blos- 
som on  Saturday  . . . Keep  your  eyes  peeled  . . . 
There  are  some  surprises  in  store  . . . Lehigh’s  re- 
serves? . . . Ah,  there’s  the  fly  in  the  ointment  . . . 
The  reserves  are  not  up  to  par  as  yet  . . . State  can 
undoubtedly  wear  the  “Brown  Bear  ” down  on  the 
basis  of  its  superior  reserve  strength  ...  Yet  you 
never  can  tell  . . . Sometimes  eleven  men,  geared 
to  a high  pitch,  can  play  60  minutes  of  a ball  game 
as  well  as  44  men  could  . . . Give  this  rejuvenated 
“Brown  Bear  ” a little  lead  and  he  may  be  the  fight- 
inest  animal  you  have  ever  seen  . . . Lehigh  scouts, 

continued  on  page  .SI 
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who  saw  Penn  State  in  action  against  Lebanon  Val- 
ley and  Western  Maryland,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Lehigh  will  score  . . . something  the  “Brown  Bear” 
hasn’t  done  for  two  years  against  State  ...  If  this 
score  comes  early  enough  . . . well  once  again  . . . 
you  never  can  tell  . . . This  year’s  Lehigh  team  will 
be  a fighting  team  all  the  way  . . . Saturday  may  be 
its  day  . . . What’s  that  about  “Every  Bear  Has  His 
Day  ” . . . and  you  haven’t  seen  him  really  begin  to 
fight  . . . The  battle  between  the  Nittany  Lion  and 
his  rival  should  be  worth  going  miles  to  see  . . . And 
State  College  is  more  than  1 00  miles  away  . . . The 
victory  vote  goes  to  Bob  Higgin  s Nittany  Lions  . . . 
but  the  best  wishes  go  with  Harmeson’s  “Brown 
Bear  ” . . . Harmeson  is  the  type  of  coach  who  can 
convince  his  team  that  it  has  a fighting  chance  . . . 
and  this  may  be  that  chance  in  a lifetime. 
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vertically  placed  stone  hoop  that  projects  from  the 
wall  about  thre  feet  and  is  about  twelve  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  game  was  played  with  a fiber  ball 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  object,  of 
course,  was  to  put  the  ball  through  the  hoop.  But 
the  game  was  begun  at  sunrise  and  was  played  — 
by  the  same  players  — till  sundown,  and  if  the  ball 
was  touched  by  other  than  the  shoulder  or  the  hip 
of  a player,  that  player  was  disqualified  to  play  and 
was  held  in  great  dishonor.  The  great  chieftain  sat 
in  a stone-covered  throne  at  one  end  of  the  court, 
the  lesser  chiefs  sat  in  a larger  gallery  at  the  other 
end,  and  the  common  people  had  the  best  seats  — 
the  walls  directly  over  the  hoops.  The  court  is  paved 
with  stones  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  grotesque 
carvings  of  lizzards  and  snakes  swallowing  men.  But 
what  a sport  within  the  walls! 

Near  this  ball  court  is  the  Cenote  Sagrado  or  sac- 
rificial well.  It  is  a huge  well,  too  wide  to  throw  a 
stone  across,  and  it  drops  a sheer  seventy  feet  to 
the  murky,  muddy  water  of  an  underground  river 
below.  On  one  side  are  the  remnants  of  the  platform 
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from  where  sacrifices  were  thrown  into  the  well.  It 
is  told  that  young  girls  were  dropped  in  early  in  the 
morning  and  if  they  were  able  to  stay  afloat  till  sun- 
down they  were  pulled  out  and  considered  dieties. 
But  Mayans  had  no  place  to  learn  to  swim,  so  few 
girls  floated.  Richard  Haliburton,  our  American  Boy 
Number  One,  dived  into  this  particular  well,  but  he 
didn’t  have  to  wait  till  sundown  to  be  pulled  out.  In 
1924  the  mud  and  silt  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  was 
dredged  out,  and  all  sorts  of  tools,  jewelry,  pottery, 
clothing,  and  bones  of  humans  were  recovered  and 
placed  in  the  Mexican  Museum.  It  was  from  some 
of  these  things  that  a great  deal  of  the  story  of  the 
lives  of  the  Mayas  was  learned. 

There  are  a great  many  other  interesting  build- 
ings and  places  about  the  ruins,  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  Observatory  where  astronomical 
data  were  taken.  It  is  a large  building  with  a circular 
stairway  leading  up  into  a dome  that  is  honey- 


combed with  long  square  stone  tubes.  Apparently 
the  observers  watched  stars  and  planets  and  their 
relative  movements  through  these  tubes,  and  thus 
based  and  made  their  astronomical  observations  and 
calculations  that  are  a marvel  to  our  world.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  that  they  made  their  calendar  year 
of  360  days  and  gave  the  names  or  symbols  to  a 
period  of  3 70,000  years.  And  it  was  there  that  they 
assigned  3,373  B.  C.  as  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
How  they  did  these  things  we  have  no  idea.  We 


only  know  that  they  did  them. 

After  a day  at  the  ruins,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  everything  there  is  for  sacrificial  or  cere- 
monial purposes.  And  such  was  the  case.  The  people 
lived  about  the  great  stone  buildings  in  mud  or 
thatch  or  wooden  houses  that  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  the  stone  buildings  were  purely  for 
ceremony,  save  for  the  ball-court  and  the  observa- 
tory. There  was  one  large  and  beautiful  building  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  raising  and  keeping  virgin 
girls  to  be  sacrificed  in  one  way  or  another.  Some 
girls  were  thrown  into  the  sacrificial  well,  some  had 
the  left  breast  cut  off  with  a stone  knife  and  their 
hearts  torn  out,  others  were  tied  and  left  to  starve 
or  be  killed  by  wild  animals  in  the  jungles,  and  some 
received  a painless  death  by  taking  drugs  that  were 
supposed  to  further  purify  them  to  go  to  the  god 
they  were  intended  for.  Then  there  was  a long  low 
building  where  prisoners  of  war  were  kept  before 
being  killed.  On  the  walls  on  the  inside  of  this  build- 
ing one  can  still  see  the  black  hand-print  made  by 
dipping  hands  of  the  prisoners  in  black  pigments  and 
stamping  them  on  the  wall  before  they  were  led  out 
to  be  killed  in  the  Temple  of  Warriors.  Whenever 
the  heart  was  torn  out  of  the  victim,  it  was  placed 
on  the  stomach  of  a large  carved  stone  figure  of  a 
man  lying  on  his  back.  The  figure  was  called  a Chac- 
mal,  and  on  its  stone  belly  the  sacrificial  offering  re- 
mained till  carried  away  to  the  gods  by  eagles  or  a 
wandering  jaguar.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
sacrificial  victim  was  given  some  sort  of  drug  that 
made  him  insensible  to  all  pain,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a great  honor  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  they  did  have  the  drug. 

A dumb  sailor  entered  a ladies’  specialty  shop 
and  told  the  young  lady  behind  the  counter  that  he 
wanted  a blouse  for  his  wife.  “What  bust?’’  asked 
the  girl.  “I  don’t  know,  ” exclaimed  the  tar,  “I  didn’t 
hear  anything.  ” 

— Shipmate 
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OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE- 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  zvill  prove  of  interest  whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  STROUDSBURG,  PA.  EASTON,  PA.  LANSDALE,  PA. 

Display  Rooms — 

926  Hamilton  Street  ::::::  Allentown,  Pa. 


Oh  read!  Ye  intelligent  people  of  Lehigh!  Ice  cream  is  as  necessary  as  rain 
lohen  the  ground  is  parched;  it  makes  the  heart  light  and  soothes  the  stomach.  It 
dispells  gloomy  thoughts,  and  brings  health  and  strength. 


MILK  IS  NATURE’S  MOST  PERFECT  FOOD 

Athletes  Thrive  Well  and  Play  the  Best  on  Eating  Safe  Foods 


For  safety  you  can  rely  on 


mvrei^ 

IMHIESf 


DAIRY  FOOD  STORES 


College  Theatre  Building,  Fourth  Street  96  East  Broad  .522  West  Broad 
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Who  closely  scrutinized 
His  income  tax  blank 
And  then  sent  it  back 
With  the  following  notation: 

I have  given  the  matter  careful  thought 
And  have  decided  not  to  join 
The  Income  Tax.” 


Now  getting  around  to  cigarettes 
There  are  no  ifs  ands  or  huts 
About  Chesterfield 

Two  words  make  everything  clear  . , , 


© 1935,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


